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Gls WILL SPEAK IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
Scientist Charles M. A. Stine helps pay for speaking trips. Story on Page 6 
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Soldiers Discover Missions 


“Dear Mom ann Pop,’ writes a sol- 
dier from the, South Pacific to his par- 
ents in Pennsylvania, “Take $10 from 
my account for foreign missions.” 

He goes on to describe an evening 
in a chief’s hut in the Fiji Islands. “The 
natives wanted us to sing with them. 
It was just like singing at home. Some 
of the tunes they knew better than I.” 

The simple Christian faith and fine 
character of the friendly natives in far- 
away places revealed to many Amer- 
ican soldiers and sailors the amazing 
results of missionary work. 


A U.S. SEAPLANE was forced to make 
a landing on the island of Rossel, south- 
east of New Guinea. “We beached the 
plane, and saw about 30 natives dash- 
ing toward us,” writes the pilot. 

What would happen when the wierd- 
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looking savages captured them? the 
fliers wondered. “About the time I was 
deciding they might be dangerous,” 
says the pilot, “their leader—a partic- 
ularly ugly gent with bright tattoos on 
his body—called out, ‘hello, airmen!’ "I 

The friendly natives cared for the 
stranded fliers for a month until they 
could be rescued by their comrades. 
A mission station near by explained 
why these people, who had been can= 
nibals, were courteous and kind. 4 

Many an American, lost in the jungle 
in the Pacific war, has stumbled upo 
a lonely mission station. Many times 
soldiers in China, Australia, or India 
have gathered up all the cash they 
could get together and have turned it 
over to mission agencies, to show their 
gratitude and admiration for the work 
they have seen done. 
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Council asks permission 

A mildly worded appeal to the U. 5S. 
government to allow churches to in- 
crease the amount of help they are 
giving to sufferers in war-desolated 
areas was made by the National Lu- 
theran Council on Jan. 24. 

The Council, holding its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, expressed “its gratifica- 
tion in the evident purpose of the Pres- 
ident and Congress of the United States 
to deal humanely with the physical 
needs of all populations of the world 
which have suffered the destruction 
and desolation of war.” 

“Through the good offices of our 
Government, opportunities have been 
afforded private and church agencies 
to provide physical relief to various 
European countries, including Norway, 
Finland, Holland, France, Poland, Jugo- 
slavia, and others,” said the Council 
statement. 

“In order that doors of opportunity 
to serve suffering humanity may now 
be further opened, we petition the 
President and Congress to make it pos- 
sible for Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 
and other accredited American relief 
organizations, to send physical relief, 
in the form indicated in each case, to 
which shipments are not yet per- 
mitted... 

The statement then specified requests 
to ship food, clothing, and medicines to 
Japan, all parts of China, Hungary, to 
the British zone in Germany “for which 
permission has already been granted 
by the British Army,” and “to the 
American zone in occupied Germany, 
clothing and medicines. Food is being 
supplied by the U. S. Army.” 
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IN THE MEWS .--— 


Speakers at World Action rally: Drs. Paul C. 
Empie, Ralph H. Long, Franklin Clark Fry i 


Misquoted ij 

Misunderstanding of statements o 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry in Chicago or 
Jan, 20 appeared in a report in an earl: 
edition of the Chicago Tribune on Jan 
21. Dr. John Evans interpreted Dr. F- 
as saying that “it is the current policy 
of the U. S. to starve Germany.” is 
incorrect statement was forwarded to 
the New York Times and also appeared 
in THE LUTHERAN. i 

Actually Dr. Fry, in his Chicago ad- 
dress, spoke hopefully of predictions 
from public health authorities in Amer- 
ican army headquarters in Frankfort 
regarding increase of food rations in 
Germany to 1,750 calories per day, with 
“possible i increase to 2,000 before the end 
of the winter. The American govern- 
ment is shipping large supplies of food 
to Germany. Churchmen’s complaint 
is that they are not allowed to supple- 
ment these with private stocks of cloth- 
ing and with food concentrates and 
medicines where it would be feasible 
to distribute them. 


The Lutheran 


Five thousand crowded auditorium in Chicago on Jan. 20 for rally opening 1946 Lutheran 
World Action appeal. Rallies will be held in 500 cities and towns 


Lutherans work together 

The National Lutheran Council is 
rapidly moving on the highway to Lu- 
theran unity in America. This was 
evident in Chicago, Jan. 22-25, at the 
first annual meeting of the Council since 
adoption of its new constitution. 

The new student commission of the 
Council begins operation this month, 
uniting efforts of eight Lutheran de- 
nominations in ministry on college 
campuses. The welfare division has in- 
creased the scope of its work to include 
ministry in veterans’ hospitals. 

- Expected decrease in population of 
war-housing communities has _ not 
come, reported the Rev. H. Conrad 
Hoyer of the division of American Mis- 
sions. Because of lack of homes else- 
where, people are staying in the areas 
where Lutherans have been engaged 
co-operatively in their ministry. De- 
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mobilization of the armed forces has so 
far brought only a small reduction in 
the work done in centers operated by 
the service commission, it was stated 
by Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker. 

A division of public relations, estab- 
lished by the new Council constitu- 
tion, will be directed by the Rev. Carl 
E. Lund-Quist, it was voted at the 
Chicago meeting. The director will be- 
gin work June 1. Departments for radio, 
research, audio-visual education, and 
publicity will be created. 

After the return of Dr. E. A. Tappert, 
who is now on a tour of investigation 
of the Lutheran situation in Brazil, 
steps may be taken toward an inter- 
Lutheran program for Latin America. 
A division of foreign missions has al- 
ready been proposed for the Council 
although the matter has not been 
brought up for official action. 


Gis to tell their story 

Many men have come home from the 
war with deeper spiritual understand- 
ing. Why not select some of these men 
to visit Sunday schools and tell what 
the Christian religion means to them 
now? They would impress children and 
adults with their story of how they 
gained mature faith in situations of 
danger and difficulty. 

This is the idea of Dr. Charles M. A. 
Stine, a foremost American chemist 
who is an official of the Dupont Com- 
pany. Dr. Stine is also a member of the 
ULC Executive Board. At a meeting 
of that board on Jan. 31 he stated that 
he had presented a check for $2,000 to 
Drs. Charles B. Foelsch and S. White 
Rhyne (see cover picture) to be sup- 
plemented by an Executive Board 
grant to the Parish and Church School 
Board. The fund is to pay traveling 
expenses of veterans who will speak to 
the Sunday schools. 


Building churches 
- American churches have been wait- 


ing for the day when immense building 


funds, stored up during prosperous war 
years, could be put to work on large 
construction programs. Now the day 


has come, and churches find that build- 
ing costs have risen so sharply that 


Dr. Luther D. Reed, former president of Phila- 
delphia Seminary, and member of ULC Com- 
mittee on Church Architecture, speaks at North 
American Conference | 
much construction will be impracticable 
this year. 


New materials and methods of cons 


The Rev. Lauri J. Anderson (right), pastor of Church of the Good Shepherd, Bellaire, L. I., 
explains plan for new church of functional design | 
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struction will neutralize, to some ex- 
tent, the present high cost of building, 
it was stated at the North American 
Conference on Church Architecture 
held in New York City last month. 

A large assembly of notable church 
architects and church executives 
studied building plans likely to prevail 
in the near future. Few modernistic 
churches are expected. Most striking 
design for a Lutheran congregation is 
that prepared for Good Shepherd 
Church, Bellaire, L. I. 

Canadians are doubtful whether tall 
steeples will continue to be features of 
churches built in the big cities, accord- 
ing to the Toronto Globe and Mei\ 
Steeples were originally intended as 
landmarks in the community, points out 
Architect F. Bruce Brown. They lose 
significance in a crowded city. | 
_ There must be a new day in church 
architecture, says Prof. Eric Arthur of 
the University of Toronto department 
-of architecture. “It’s absurd to pattern 
ourselves after the frills and trappings 
‘of the Middle Ages. Modern methods, 
materials, and requirements mean that 
contemporary design should be the 
basis of church architecture.” 


SBday schools gain 

After long lean years, American 
Sunday schools are beginning to show 
a sharp gain in attendance. First to 
report on 1945 enrollment is the Meth- 
odist Church, which has gained 93,386 
in average attendance and 96,685 in en- 
tollment. Total Methodist Sunday 
school enrollment is 4,886,414. 


Attack on Kagawa 

Kagawa, like Martin Niemoeller, has 
been subjected to postwar deflation. A 
Christmas broadcast he was scheduled 
to make was canceled at the last min- 
ute by U. S. authorities, it is reported. 
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In the paper circulated among U. S. 
Army men in Japan, the Pacific Stars 
and Stripes, Kagawa is called a war- 
monger, who “called for the defeat of 
the United States on Nazi-like racial 
grounds” and yet maintained the pose 
of being a Christian pacifist. 

“Kagawa’s camouflage was as skill- 
fully worked out as that of a Nazi agent 
in a Hitchcock movie,” wrote Barnard 
Rubin in the Stars and Stripes. Since 
the war, says Mr. Rubin, Kagawa is 
active in Japanese politics. He “was on 
the platform at the inaugural meeting 
of the Social Democratic Party where 
he distinguished himself by giving three 
loud banzais for the emperor, much to 
the disgust of the Social Democratic 
workers.” 

Richard T. Baker reports from Tokyo 
that Kagawa lectured on Christianity 
at Hirohito’s palace during the New 
Year season, with 15 princes and prin- 
cesses present, including the younger 
brothers of the emperor. 

About the worst that can be said 
about Kagawa’s wartime record is that 
he condemned the ferocity of Amer- 
ican attacks on his homeland. Amer- 
ican deeds, he was reported as saying, 
were “a kind of savagery comparable 
to the lowest cannibalism.” 


Atomic bomb killed 10,000 Christians 

When the atomic bomb dropped on 
Nagasaki, it destroyed the birthplace 
of Japanese Christianity. It was in that 
city that Francis Xavier, greatest of 
Roman Catholic missionaries, planted 
the church in 1549. Ten thousand 
Christians living in Nagasaki in 1945 
were killed by the atomic bomb, re- 
ports Richard T. Baker to Religious 
News Service. 

In the century after Xavier began 
work in Japan, Christianity was per- 
secuted and finally banned. When Cath- 
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olic missionaries returned to Nagasaki 
in 1865, they found that from 20,000 to 
50,000 people were secretly Christian. 
The faith had survived 225 years in 
spite of persecution and complete sep- 
aration from European Christianity. 

The atomic bomb falling on Nagasaki 
destroyed all the Roman Catholic hos- 
pitals, kindergartens, and other insti- 
tutions, as well as three of the six 
churches. Bombing throughout Japan 
was particularly hard on Roman Cath- 
olic property, which was concentrated 
in large cities. In nine big cities were 
54 of the strongest Catholic churches, 
of which 29 were destroyed and 10 
others badly damaged. Catholic mem- 
bership in Japan before the war was 
about 100,000. The number is said to 
have increased to 128,000 by 1945. 

The Ministerial Union of Richmond, 
Va., has endorsed collection of a fund 
for survivors of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki bombings. The money would be 
spent for a hospital “or in some other 
practical way best suited to the pur- 
pose proposed.” 

It is not implied by the Richmond 
pastors that the atomic bomb was un- 
necessary. However, “if American peo- 
ple do something in a big way for the 
victims of our military might, it would 
contribute to the relief of human suf- 
fering and will demonstrate our good 
will and the Christian spirit of our na- 
tion,” says the Richmond resolution. 


Christianize Japanese-Americans 

There should be no churches espe- 
cially for Japanese-Americans, de- 
cided the Home Missions Council of 
North America at its annual meeting 
last month. Separate congregations 
should be organized “only in very ex- 
ceptional cases,” it was recommended. 

Program of Christians should be to 
integrate people of Japanese descent 


into the membership of non-Japanese 
congregations. Pastors of Japanese 
ancestry should be given positions in 
churches not exclusively serving Jap- 
anese-Americans, the Council said. : 


Stanley Jones goes back to India 
Barred from India during the war on 
account of his sympathy for the Na- 
tionalists of that country, Stanley Jones 
has at last secured a visa to return to 
the land where he made his reputation 
as a missionary. Hereafter he plans to 
spend six months of each year in India: 
The Congress Party of India, which 
won a majority of seats in the last elec- 
tion, will “remake and reshare India,” 
he predicts. Also, in his farewell state- 
ment to America, he stated that a com4 
bination of American individualism, 
Russian collectivism, and a Christi 
“moral basis for society” is the hope of 
the future. | 
h 
Cardinals flying 4 
Newspapers are reporting in vivid 
detail how American Roman Catholics 
will fly to Rome to become cardinals o1 
Feb. 18 (by odd coincidence, the date 
of Luther’s death). Airplanes wil 
carry the prospective cardinals over 
seas. A “natural” for newspaper spac 
is also the fact that there is not enoug 
silk and satin in Italy to make robe 
for the new cardinals, so they mus 
have some second-hand garments 0 
their predecessors tailored to fit. j 
The “red hat,” most notable symbo 
of the cardinal’s rank, is worn only 
the time of the cardinal’s elevation. 
is an elaborate headdress with long tas 
sels. After being worn once, it is pu 
away somewhere until it crumbles in 
dust. Cardinal Mundelein, Chicago 
famous ecclesiastic of the last genera: 
tion, hung his hat from the rafters ¢ 
Holy Name Cathedral. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Barter 
_ Some nations are becoming restless 
under the embarrassments and disad- 
vantages of barter-commerce imposed 
upon them by the dislocations of war. 
A special objection comes from Sweden, 
through Herman Eriksson, its minister 
to the U.S.A., who asks for “a free in- 
ternational market and a free flow of 
international exchange.” Recognizing 
that the barter system arose from the 
“bilateral trade agreements that we 
the consequences of the collapse of in- 
ternational trade during the period be- 
tween the two wars,” he expresses 
Sweden’s conviction that “we must 
bend our efforts to restore the multi- 
lateral system, allowing each country 
to buy where most convenient and 
most advantageous.” 
The protest is a much-needed warn- 
ing, because the international tendency 
' is toward controls which can easily be 
| extended beyond the bounds of neces- 
sity. Controls can be much more ad- 
' vantageously used by the strong. They 
were the mainspring of the Nazi sys- 
/ tem, and may become a temptation to 
the Allied nations, a quick way to con- 
-solidate and impose their power. 


Discovery of the past 

A currIous outcome of some delicate 
tests by Dr. R. H. Bray, professor of 
soil fertility in the University of IIl- 
inois, is the possibility of locating pre- 
historic graves where no visible trace 
remains. By locating the presence of 
phosphorus left by decomposing bones, 
Dr, Bray asserts, not only can the ex- 
tent of such a burial ground be deter- 
puned but even the limits of the pre- 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


historic village, if it was occupied over 
a long period of time. The human re- 
mains have permanently changed the 
qualities of the soil in such spots. 

Thus the tests that were developed to 
help Illinois farmers use their farm- 
lands more intelligently will also, in 
expert hands, reveal the story of by- 
gone ages. Applied, for instance, to the 
land of Palestine, what marvels might 
be uncovered. 


Miscellaneous 

NEWSETTES:—Sweden’s King Gustav 
V stated (Jan. 11) that his country is 
favorably considering membership in 
the UNO. In this he has the sympa- 
thetic co-operation of his unorthodox 
Communists. . . . Pottawatomie and 
Ottawa Indians in the North are reviv- 
ing a 140-year-old unpaid bill, owed 
them by the British government. They 
have counted it up to $1,637,300, prin- 
cipal and interest, and are planning to 
slip an attachment on the rcent loan 
promised by the U.S. to Britain... . 
The Pope has (Jan. 7) urged the Italian 
university students in the Catholic Ac- 
tion groups to defend themselves against 
anti-religious instruction, and to claim 
their rights to religious freedom. There 
are Protestants in a number of Cath- 
olic-controlled countries, many of them 
students also, who would like the same 
right. . . . A police sergeant in Cin- 
cinnati was outraged when a prisoner 
brought before him insisted his name 
was “Sun Burns.” Mollified that it was 
not an unseemly joke by proof that the 
name was genuine, he lost his temper 
again when the culprit said he was “a 
cold-storage worker.” 


WASHINGTON 


U. S. FOREIGN SERVICE 

Georgetown 

On the entrance wall to the School 
of Foreign Service at Georgetown 
University is a map of the world. This 
map has red- and white-headed pins to 
mark the location of former students 
of the school now located on all the 
continents of the world in the foreign 
service of the United States. Schools 
like Georgetown which train men not 
only in skills but Christian idealism are 
promoting strategy and statesmanship 
of the finer sort. They are surely pro- 
viding capable employees for the State 
Department. 


State department 

It is reported that the State Depart- 
ment is soon expected to ask Congress 
to increase the pay of envoys abroad. 
Maybe this should be done. But since 
ambassadors and ministers often are 
appointed to collect financial debts and 
pay political ones, it is obvious that the 
substantial work is done by their staffs, 
made up of men like those trained at 
Georgetown. U. S. Ambassadors now 
get $17,500 a year and ministers $10,000. 
Until recently these men had to pay 
their own rents. In fact, the late Myron 
Herrick, when he was ambassador to 
France, is reported to have spent 
$65,000 a year out of his own pocket. 
And one wonders, for what? 


Poorly acquainted 

It is my opinion that many represen- 
tatives from other countries to the U.S. 
are poorly acquainted. They move in 
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BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


the diplomatic set, of course, deal with 
a few necessary government men, make 
colorful news on the society page, and 
provide stories for gossip columns. Too 
many seem only to know the “cocktail 
approach” to diplomacy. I doubt that 
they know the real people of this coun- 
try: our educators, our churchmen, our 
professional and business people. And 
when I say “know” I mean to have & 
solid, personal acquaintance with 
people who do the creative thinking ant 
living of this nation. 


And ours } 
By the same measuring rod, I won 
der how many of our representatives 
know the essential people of the nation 
to which they go. What makes this ob 
servation pertinent is that here is th 
bone and sinew of international rela 
tions and world peace. In this fiel 
also, is one of the Church’s great soci 
responsibilities. I can name six or eig 
missionaries who, in my judgment, are 
far more competent interpreters 0 
Japan, for example, than any diplo. 
matic men I have listened to, includin; 
Mr. Grew. 
. 
How get them? 
The country isn’t going to get th 
type of men for which I plead by 
naming the head of a big steel concen 
and sending him on the next boat t 
London. Or by sending an official of . 
giant oil refinery to Mexico. The for 
eign service should be removed fron 
the spoils system and the collecting o 
debts on the basis of highest merits. 
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Courts Uphold Released-time Classes 


By CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE 


| Decisions in Illinois Are Favorable to Weekday Instruction in Religion 


_ Nationa. interest has been focused 
| upon Illinois by reason of two suits in- 
| stituted in the courts, the one in Cham- 
| paign and the other in Chicago, to pre- 
vent public-school boards from per- 
'mitting weekday religious training. The 
two systems against which the suits 
have been filed differ in that in Chi- 
cago all instruction is given in churches 
or church-provided meeting places, 
while in Champaign the classes are hel 
in public-school buildings. In both 
cases the courts have upheld the re- 
ligious training and denied the petitions 
to restrain the boards of education from 
allowing the weekday religious classes 
to continue. The Chicago decision was 
handed down by Judge Ulysses S. 
Sehwartz in Superior Court, Novem- 
ber 17, 1945. The Champaign decision 
was handed down by Judges Frank B. 
Leonard, Grover W. Watson, and Mar- 
tin E. Morthland, of the Sixth Judicial 
Circuit Court of Illinois, January 26. 
Both decisions, it is announced, will be 
appealed to higher courts. 

Because of the widespread interest 
and far-reaching importance of these 
cases, it is of more than passing value 
to review the forces that were behind 
this current attack upon weekday re- 
ligious training and the issues involved. 


* THE FIRST OF THE FORCES behind the 
suits is religious atheism. Mrs. Vashti 
McCollum, who brought the suit in 
Shampaign, says she is an atheist, be- 
ieving that religion is born of fear, 
gnorance, and superstition; that the 
3ible contains so much that is bad, so 
ittle that is good, and little or nothing 
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that is true, that it is unfit for youth 
to read. The delinquency of youth, she 
said, is due to economic and not moral 
reasons and can be more readily rem- 
edied by recreation than by religion. 

The second force behind the suits is 
political atheism, stemming from com- 
munism. Ira Latimer of the Chicago 
Civil Liberties Committee who has 
been active in support of Mrs. McCol- 
lum, and filed the Chicago suit in his 
own name, has long been suspected of 
following this ideological line hostile 
to religion. He drove from his Civil 
Liberties Committee a few years ago 
the most trusted Protestant and Cath- 
olic leaders. 

The third force behind these suits is 
the Jewish group in the Chicago com- 
munity particularly. Jewish bodies, 
generally, have had a long and honor- 
able opposition to weekday religious 
education. The present alliance, how- 
ever, has been the cause of no little 
embarrassment to the Jewish leader- 
ship in the city. It should be said on 
behalf of this leadership that they made 
every effort to prevent their people 
from providing financial support for the 
suits. In spite of these efforts, how- 
ever, apparently fruitful financial so- 
licitation was made among them on the 
basis that opposition to religious edu- 
cation was an effort against racial dis- 
crimination. 

The fourth force behind the suits was 
a number of so-called “liberal” Prot- 
estant ministers. Most prominent among 
these was the Rev. Philip Schug, pastor 
of the Unitarian Church of Champaign. 


There were a number of others, most 
of them from the Chicago area. Some 
undoubtedly believe in total separation 
of church and state. Others approach 
the question from the viewpoint of dis- 
crimination in a _ public institution. 
Others are motivated by the conviction 
that social action is a better and more 
adequate religious training than class- 
room instruction. 

All of these forces gathered them- 
selves together into the Chicago Action 
Committee which financed the suit and 
provided from its membership the at- 
torney, Landon L. Chapman, who 
handled both suits. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD through 
its attorney, Frank S. Righeimer, 
rested its case solely upon its right to 
excuse pupils, upon parental request, 
as defined in the state school laws. 
Judge Schwartz in rendering his de- 
cision, however, went into the matter 
more thoroughly. He declared that the 
New York Court of Appeals had ren- 
dered a decision upholding dismissed 
time for religious training in the White 
Plains case, which included all the 
questions involved in the Chicago case, 
_and that that court was a most notable 
one. He then referred to the anti-re- 
ligious character of the suit. “I sup- 
pose,” he said, “that in the end, people 
who view this, really view it according 
to their religious beliefs. I mean by 
that, rather, those who think all re- 
ligion is bad. . . . Such views are not 
capable of demonstration historically, 
of course.” He went on to point out 
that Jefferson wrote into the Declara- 
tion of Independence, “Men are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 

_ inalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” “That,” he said, “was a religious 
assumption.” In that sense, he said, 
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the best interpreters of law today hol 

that our country may be said to rest 
upon religion and that the doctrine of 
separation of church and state must be 
construed in conjunction with this fact 
and not to the cancellation of it. } 


In THE CHAMPAIGN case the pleas 
were much more extensive. Mrs. Me- 
Collum pled that since the teachers in 
the weekday religious classes taught 
that God is a divine supernatural being 
and that there is a relationship between 
God and man and a dependence of mer 
upon him, since they induced rever- 
ence to God in their pupils and cause¢ 
them to exercise worship of him, ar 
establishment of religion is grafted ont 
public education. 

She further declared that the tect 
ers took over classrooms from pupi 
not attending the religious classes, de 
priving them of these rooms and equip 
ment, that those leaving the rooms we : 
thus identified and stigmatized, and tha 
the board of education was subsii 
this program by the use of light, hea’ 
classrooms, teacher-service in handlin: 
excuse cards, and arranging schedul 
to fit the religious-class teacher’s pro 
gram. The school board, she said, de 
faults thereby, in not providing every 
one an equal educational opportunity 
The school buildings, she declared, ar 
not available to her to teach the tenet 
of atheism. 

“The purpose of the religious edu 
cation courses,” she said, “is to sell re 
ligion to children who may grow to be 
come church members and contributor 
and who will lend the strength an 
prestige of increased members to tk 
religious doctrines of those who pr« 
mote the religious education cours 
Persons who voluntarily contribu 
funds and services to religious educ: 
tion of public schools do so for tt 
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advancement of the religion of the 
donors only.” 

The public schools and those inter- 
ested in weekday religious education 
through their attorneys entered the 


: plea that weekday religious education 
is not given to pupils in the public- 


school system but to children released 
on the request of their parents without 
any loss of instruction in the public- 
school program. The withdrawal of 
pupils not taking the religious courses, 
they said, was not an unusual but 


| normal procedure for special work of 


various kinds and that no adjustment 
of the public-school schedule to fit the 
religious-class teacher’s schedule wa 
ever involved. No other parent of the 
20 per cent in grade schools or the 80 
per cent in junior high school not 
taking the religious courses had been 
produced to testify that he or his child 
felt discriminated against. 

Under Illinois law, the attorneys de- 
clared, the board of education has the 
right to permit the use of school build- 
ings to religious or anti-religious groups 
and the buildings of the Champaign 
system have never been refused to any 
responsible community group. In one 


| instance, they said, a swimming pool in 


a school building was used for a bap- 
tismal service conducted by a Jehovah 
Witness group. The expense for light, 
heat, and janitor services, they de- 
clared, is not increased or changed by 
the religious classes since the require- 
ments are that buildings shall be lighted 
‘and heated from 8 a. M. to 4 P. M. each 


school day and cleaned after each 


. 
. 


school day, whatever the use. 


THE scHOOL BOARD pled its right to 
determine when and what absences 


should be excused on parental request. 


On the legal side the attorneys argued 


“that the U. S. Supreme Court in the 


: 
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Oregon case had established the right 
of parents to direct the education of 
the child in all that lay beyond the 
curriculum prescribed by the state 
school code. In a case in 1887, the 
Illinois Supreme Court, in almost iden- 
tical language to that of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, affirmed the right of the 
parents to direct the education of the 
child in all else than the public-school 
curriculum. No court, they held, has 
interfered with weekday religious edu- 
cational systems though 1,850 are in 
operation in 46 states. They cited many 
cases in which the Illinois courts had 
upheld the use of school buildings for 
religious purposes, even in one instance 
in which a school rented a portion of 
the Catholic church, and mass was said 
upstairs and religious instruction given 
before the opening of school at 9 a. m. 


THE ATTORNEYS for the school board 
and for the weekday schools concluded 
their brief with the argument that since 
the schools today undertake to provide 
a full training for life for the pupils, 
not only in literary and scientific fields 
but also in citizenship, recreation, 
homemaking, manual arts and other 
fields, the exclusion of religion “is tacitly 
to deny that religion has any place in 
life. In effect, it would convert the 
schools into pagan and atheistic institu- 
tions much more sectarian in favoring 
unreligion than the present religious 
education favors any faith or sect. 

“It seems clear that the present case 
is an effort to place atheists at a dis- 
tinct advantage in the propagation of 
their unbelief over persons who es- 
pouse a religious faith. Success of this 
effort would fly in the face of the his- 
torical fact that we are a religious peo- 
ple and that the very essence of democ- 
racy is the dignity of the individual 
man and reverence for God.” 
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Judge Almond Goesto Congress 


By RICHARD SUTCLIFFE 


Story of Virginian, active in affairs of Lutheran Church, who 


t 
| 


i 


was elected to U.S. House of Representatives on Jan. 22 


THE MAN’S BEEN BUSY! 

Since that memorable day slightly 
over 47 years ago when the quiet Vir- 
ginia air was broken with the cry of its 
youngest citizen, he has somehow found 
time to be a farmer, English-Latin-his- 
tory-agriculture teacher, physical edu- 
cation instructor, high school principal, 
lawyer, Commonwealth’s attorney, and 
judge of a hustings, or corporation 
court! 

During the past 20 years, he has be- 
come a leading layman in the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia—serving on the ex- 
ecutive council, holding important 
chairmanships, acting as president of 
the board of directors of the Lutheran 
Orphan Home of the South, being 
elected lay delegate to every ULCA 
convention, and holding membership on 
the ULC Board of American Missions. 


AND Now—Judge Almond of Roa- 
noke, Va., is the latest addition to the 
House of Representatives—Lutheran- 
ism’s most recent gift to the halls of the 
Congress of the United States. He was 
elected Jan. 22 in the Sixth District of 
Virginia to replace Clifton A. Woodrum. 

Residents of Charlottesville who, on 
June 15, 1898, heard that “the Almonds 
had a son this morning” could not have 
predicted the heights to which young 
James Lindsay, Junior, would climb. 
Lusty yells coming from the infant’s 
healthy set of lungs were strong hints 
of the dynamic tones of Judge Almond 
as a public speaker years later. 

Let there be no misunderstanding! 
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This emphatic, lusty voice in which 
Judge Almond speaks, stems directly 
from deep convictions and positive 
opinions. Whether it’s campaigning for 
the Community Chest, teaching his 
Sunday school class, or rendering a de- 
cision from the bench, there isn’t a per= 
son listening to him who doubts 
sincerity. Lawyers, mayors, city com 
cilmen, preachers, ‘and friends may 
have disagreed with him, but not one 
—no matter how prejudiced—has va 
been heard to say “he doesn’t reall 
mean that.” : 
Judge Almond’s reputation for fair- 
ness and impartiality has been hard- 
earned. Two years ago a middle-age 
Negro was indicted by the Grand Jury; 
and charged with first degree murde 
in connection with the death of a 1 
year-old white boy. Feeling was run- 
ning high in Roanoke. Counsel for the 
Negro waived trial by jury, preferring 
to present the case to Judge Almond 
who would serve as both judge an 
jury. . 
Testimony disclosed that the young- 
ster, together with several cronies, ha 
driven up to the Negro’s house an 
after pelting the side with stones, hac 
fled. Minutes later, after circling the 
block and returning with a huge slak 
of concrete, the 16-year-older heavec 
the rock through a window, narrowly 
missing the Negro’s baby. Grabbing ¢ 
revolver, the Negro shot through the 
broken pane. 
In rendering his decision, Judge 
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Congressman Almond and his wife are both members of boards of the United Lutheran Church 


Almond said the Negro was “faced with 
a desperate situation and was exercis- 
ing his right to defend his home, baby, 
and family from an act of wanton op- 
pression.” He emphasized that he was 
not concerned “with what the colored 
people or the white people of Roanoke 
think. My decision to acquit this man 
and exonerate him of these charges is 
based on law and as long as I occupy 
the bench of this court, there will not 
be one set of rules for the Negro and 
another set for the white man.” 

His ruling in the case attracted na- 
tionwide attention and he received 
hundreds of letters commending him on 
his stand. 

It was small wonder therefore that 
many persons, brought before his court, 
requested trial by Judge Almond in 
preference to a jury. As one defendant 
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put it, “Judge, if you hear my case, I’ll 
be sure to have a fair trial.” The Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals as well 
as the Governor frequently appointed 
Judge Almond to go into other juris- 
dictions to handle difficult cases. As 
judge of the hustings court, many of 
his opinions which were appealed were 
not only upheld by the Supreme Court 
of Appeals, but adopted as that body’s 
own opinions! 

JupcE ALMOND was not always a Lu- 
theran. Prior to his arriving in Roanoke 
in 1923, he was a Baptist. But as a 
young practicing lawyer, he met a girl 
named Josephine Minter, an active 
member of the Virginia Heights Lu- 
theran Church. On Sunday nights, the 
Judge soon discovered, “Jo” could be 
found in her regular pew, so—con- 
veniently, he arranged to be there too! 
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There he’d sit in the back seat and 
listen to the minister—a young fellow 
who said things the way judge liked 
to hear them said. In fact, the minister 
dropped around to the judge’s office 
one day and introduced himself: 

“l’m Oscar Blackwelder,” the pastor 
said. “Saw you at church the other 
evening and would like to have you 
drop around again real soon!” Between 
the pastor and the girl, the judge got 
acquainted with Lutheran doctrine. 

Not long afterward, Judge Almond 
pled his most important case before 
“Jo” and Mr. Minter—and arrange- 
ments were made with the pastor for 
the wedding. One hitch developed— 
Dr. Blackwelder had accepted a call to 
become pastor of Christ Church, Bal- 
timore, and planned leaving Roanoke at 
7 aM. on the day Jo and Lindsay had 
set for the wedding. Not fazed in the 
slightest, the couple were married at 6. 


SINCE BECOMING a Lutheran in 1927, 
Judge Almond has developed into a 
pillar of his church. He has been 
elected to the council for three-year 
terms as often as the congregational 
constitution allows. He consistently 
has served as the congregational lay 
delegate to the Virginia Synod. And 
his advice on church matters has been 
much sought after by congregation and 
pastor alike. For a period of years he 
was superintendent of the Sunday 
school, and for the 20 years he has been 
a member of the church he has been 
teacher of the men’s class. 


Mrs. Atmonp has played no small 
part in her husband’s activity in Lu- 
theran circles. She has held almost 
every office in the Virginia Heights 
Women’s Missionary Society; has served 
three years as president of the Virginia 
Synodical Society; and is currently 
recording secretary for the Women’s 
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was recently elected to fill an unex- 
pired term on the Board of Forei, | 
Missions—the first woman member. 
Between running to Philadelphia an 
New York for board meetings, spend 


Missionary Society of the ULCA. : 


ing long hours in reviewing difficult, 


cases, and participating in every activa | 


the Almonds have had little leisure | 
time. However, the judge’s roses and 
peonies are his pride and joy and, dur- 
ing the spring and summer months, 
someone’s bound to be home at 1220) 
Sherwood Avenue—watering the roses. 


“ON THE SIDE” Judge is considered an 
authority on racing homer pigeons. 
Because of his tremendous work-load 
in the past war years, he hasn’t had 
the time to breed and train homers as 
he used to. The day was, though, when 
the judge bit his nails with the best of 
them, scanning the horizons for the 
sight of a homer winging its way | 
from some far-distant point. 

The judge’s life has been extremely 
full, but it hasn’t always been an easy 
one. Until he entered the third yeaa 
of high school he never knew what it 
was to begin a school year until after 
the Christmas holidays; the fall work 
on his father’s farm came first. He 
studied at night with his mother’s help 
so that he could go along with his class. 

He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Law. School in mid-’23, 
after college days full of hard manual) 
labor. Vacation time meant for him— 
back to the farm and hard work to as- 
sist him through college for another 
year. Well he remembers his twenty- 
first birthday—spent thinning corn all 
day, barefooted. 

A far cry from the distinguished 
looking Congressman from the Sixth 
Virginia Congressional district. 
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231 Madison Avenue 


IN MIDTOWN MANHATTAN—a short block east of Fifth Avenue and three blocks north of 
the Empire State Building—is a four-story brownstone mansion which is the headquarters of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 

No church in its right mind would spend the money to build and elaborately decorate 
such a building as its executive offices. Actually, the building did not cost the United Lutheran 
Church anything but the amount of assessed valuation of the ground on which it stands. 

It had been the home of America's most famous financier, J. P. Morgan. After his death 
no wealthy family was likely to want it as a residence in these days of high taxation. Rather 
than tear down the beautiful building, and clear the site for an apartment hotel, it was sold 
to the church. 

The home was well suited for conversion to church headquarters. On the first floor the 
magnificent drawing room became the chapel. The dining room was made into a meeting 
place for church boards and commissions. The living room, with luxuriant paneling and 
draperies, became the office of Secretary Greever. Second and third floors contain offices 
of President Fry, Stewardship Secretary Stoughton, the three ULC mission boards, and the 
New York Synod. The National Lutheran Council has the fourth floor. 

As most members of the United Lutheran Church will never have occasion to visit 231 
Madison Avenue, our photographer takes you through the Church House by means of his 
camera. He shows about one-third of the rooms where 70 people are busy each day in the 
service of the Lutheran Church. In the picture above, the white arrow in Madison Avenue 
points to the Church House. Below the Chureh House is the world-famous Morgan Library. 
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ULC SECRETARY WALTON H. GREEVER has offices which retain the full Morgan mag- 
‘nificence. He directs the management of the Church House as well as work of the Secre- 
tary's office. 


AROUND THIS COUNCIL TABLE the Executive Board of the ULC, as well as other church 
agencies, hold their meetings. There is an additional council room for smaller gatherings. 
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THE CHAPEL is the heart of the Church House. Services are held each noonday, conducted 
by clergymen who have offices in the building. Seating space is about 100. 


ALTAR AND ALTAR PAINTING (by D'Ascenzo) were the gift of a generous layman who 


has not allowed his name disclosed. Theme of painting is Christ's commission to His disciples. 
J 
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INSIDE LOOKING OUT. This is the first-floor foyer, looking toward the front door. Besides 
the spacious stairway there is a self-service elevator. On the wall is painting done by Ralph 
Coleman for the twenty-fifth anniversary of the United Lutheran Church. Woodwork, finished 
in white throughout the building, is elaborately carved kut gives impresston of beautiful 
simplicity. Excellent condition of the building means low maintenance expense. Cost of office 
space for boards and agencies in Church House is much lower than would-be charged else- 
where in centrally located building. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH, Franklin Clark Fry, is necessarily away from this desk during 
a large part of the year. His work keeps him traveling through all areas of the ULC. 


“FREDERICK R. KNUBEL, president. of the United Synod of .New York, and. also, Synod Secre- 
tary Paul C. White and Treasurer E. F. Wagner have offices in the Church House. 
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OUTSIDE PRESIDENT FRY'S window is seen the Morgan Library, which contains one of the 
world's most valuable collections of manuscripts.and works of art. A Gutenberg Bible printed 
in 1456, as well as the first printed copy of the Hebrew Old Testament (1488), are among 
the Morgan treasures. Students come from many countries to carry on research. The finest 
and most complete collection of Rembrandt etchings in the United States, as well as Babylonian 
cuneiform tablets, Egyptian papyri, and medieval and renaissance illuminated manuscripts 
are kept in this library. 
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RARE INDEED in midtown Manhattan is a lovely garden with trees and shrubbery such as 
exists between the Morgan Library and the Lutheran Church House. This picture shows the 


south wall of the Church House and part of the beautifully landscaped grounds. Behind the 
Church House is a small building which may some day be reconstructed to provide additional 
office space as well as a New York headquarters of the United Lutheran Publication House. 
Already, with transfer of office of the Board of Foreign Missions to New York, the Church 


House is filled to capacity. 
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FOREIGN MISSION BOARD of the ULC has rooms on the third floor of the Church House. 
Secretary J. Roy Strock is at his desk on the right, and M. Edwin Thomas is at center. 


FOREIGN BOARD Treasurer Ernest F. Proffen is at left Dr. Edwin Moll, center; and Dr. Fred J. 
Fiedler at desk at right. These executives direct ULC world missionary program. 
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BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS has Church House offices of Drs. Z. N. Corbe, Paul A. 
Kirsch, E. A. Tappert, Rev. Karl H. Henry; also, shown above, Treasurer S. Frederick Telleen 
and Elwood L. Bowman. 


DR. C. FRANKLIN KOCH, executive secretary of the Board of Social Missions, confers with 
. visitor. Work of Secretaries Oscar W. Carlson and Francis Shearer is directed from office. 
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Paul Sees Danger in Tolerance 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


A SERIOUS PROBLEM which Paul had 
to face in his letter to the Corinthians 
grew out of the relations between 
Christians and surrounding paganism. 
Contact with “things offered to idols” 
has referred, in previous chapters of 
the epistle, to social meals which Chris+ 
tians living in a pagan society, sur- 
rounded by pagan friends and business 
associates, could hardly avoid. While 
such meals might bear, for example, the 
name “the table of Lord Serapis” they 
were merely meals served in the tem- 
ple restaurant or provided with meat 
purchased at the temple market. Paul 
agreed with the liberal Christians in 
Corinth that such matters need not be 
taken very seriously. 

But here (verses 14-22) is a more 
dangerous issue. Apparently some of 
these broad-minded, tolerant Christians 
went so far as to take part in acts of 
pagan worship. We need to recall that 
Greek religious attitudes were not ex- 
clusive. Membership in one cult need 
not bar a man from participation in an- 
other, or in several others. It could do 
no harm, and it might do some good. 
We can understand, then, that a Chris- 
tian would hesitate to lose old friend- 
ships by breaking off wholly from the 
cult to which he had belonged. But 
understanding should not mean ap- 
proval. Evil must be given wide berth. 

The Apostle does not desire to force 
his judgment upon others. He does not 
wish to infringe upon their independ- 
ence. He can only suggest answers; the 
final decision lies with them. However, 
he is sure that their common sense will 
lead to willing co-operation.. “Here are 
the facts upon which a decision must 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Christians have the only true faith, Paul 
explains in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. Read | Cor. 10:14—I1:1 before 


reading this article. 


be reached,” he says. 


THE NATURE OF HoLy COMMUNION is 
such a fact. This sacrament, in which 
all Christians were expected to par- 
ticipate regularly, meant that believers 
enjoyed the fellowship of the Lord’s 
body and blood (verse 16). This is not 
theological theorizing, but an essential 
experience of the life of faith. Moved 
by love, the Master comes to give Him- 
self to men, to enter into the closest 
communion with them. That was why 
the Apostle could say, “I live, yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me” (Galatians 
2:20). The sacrament binds us in union 
with Him and with one another. Being 
“partakers of that one bread” (verse 
17), we are brought into a living unity 
by Him who gives us this sacramenta 
food. 


“Tsrael after the flesh” (contrastec 


‘with the true Israel of God earlier ir 


this chapter) offers an illustration tha 
Paul can use. While the altar fire con- 
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sumes a portion of the sacrifice, the 
worshiper identifies himself with the 
act by eating a portion of the flesh him- 
self (verse 18). 

Paul’s earlier remark (8:4-6) might 
be used to support the idea he now 
condemns, so the Apostle turns to an- 
other aspect of the truth. He agreed 
with the Old Testament view that idols 
were “no-gods.” The true God stands 
alone. But, like the prophets, Paul sees 
behind these empty superstitions and 
vain ceremonies something dangerous 
—hostile powers of superhuman 
strength and guile. Even his words re- 
flect their Old Testament background 
(Deut. 32:17 and Psalm 106:37). It has 
been unpopular, in recent years, t 
assert the reality of such evil spirits, 
in spite of our Lord’s statements (com- 
pare Luke 13:16 and 22:31). It seems 
that the unabashed evil of these ter- 
rible years has changed some minds. 

Fellowship with devils cannot co- 
exist with fellowship with God. The 
Lord’s cup of communion and the liba- 
tion cup of the pagan meal are rivals. 
The Christian faith is intolerant, for its 
Lord is a “jealous God” (Deut. 5:9) 
who requires total devotion. The Corin- 
thian believer dare not take part in 
the worship of Zeus, Serapis, or Aescu- 

pius. 

Christian liberty? Yes, but not lib- 
rty to defy God! Christianity is not 

erely one religion among many, be- 
ause its God is not merely one among 

any gods. “Wherefore . . . flee from 
Bobty., 
| Avr THs pornt Paul seems to have 
stopped: his dictation and requested his 
secretary to read aloud what he had 
taken down. Evidently satisfied that 
from Chapter 8:1 to Chapter 10:22 he 
had dealt adequately with this subject, 
Paul proceeds with a few specific sug- 
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gestions, by way of summing up. 

“All things are lawful”—nevertheless 
not all things are profitable to one’s 
self or to others. Freedom is not an 
absolute value, but a relative one. It 
is a means to an end, not the end itself. 
As God’s children, we are to use our 
liberty for His purposes. Our desire 
to please ourselves must be superseded 
by a determination to seek the best for 
others. 

Practically, then, buy meat at the 
market without troubling about its 
origins. Do not permit foolish scruples 
to arouse questions. Paul’s healthy 
morality rejects Jewish taboos about 
food. All meat comes to us from the 
Creator and is to be received with 
thanksgiving. The same principle is to 
govern the conduct of guests in pagan 
homes. “Whatsoever is set before you, 
eat” (verse 27). 

But this liberty must not be used if 
either the host or other guests seem to 
misinterpret such eating. If a fellow- 
believer be made to stumble, or if a 
pagan should understand this to be an 
admission that there was no funda- 
mental quarrel between this faith and 
his own, it should be avoided. In a 
sense, therefore, the Christian is under 
bondage to the conscience of others. 

Yet the principle of Christian lib- 
erty must be retained inviolate. If I 
do not eat meat, it is not because I lack 
the right, but because I decline to ex- 
ercise a right that will harm others. 
That seems to be the key that unlocks 
the rather puzzling words in verses 29 
and 30. I must insist that I have liberty 
and seek to bring my “weak brother” 
to this higher insight at the same time 
that I accommodate myself to his prej- 
udices. Paul does not request us to 
relinquish a principle, but only to make 
a voluntary and temporary concession. 
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EveryYTHING, from the least to the 
greatest, is to be done “to the glory of 
God.” This imposes a limit upon the 
concessions that we make to critics, of 
course. Paul does not offer a blank 
check to the bigoted and narrow- 
minded. So long as their “stumbling” 
is due to immaturity and so far as their 
views do not deny God’s glory, they are 
to be assisted. But if they willfully re- 
ject fuller truth or make of Christianity 
only a new law by which man must 
earn salvation, their demands must be 
denied. Paul’s words here are not a 
law, inflexible and unalterable. 

The Christian is free within the cir- 
cle of love. As Benjamin Jowett has 
said, “It is good advice to say, ‘Regard 
the opinions of others’; and equally 
good advice to say, ‘do not regard the 
opinions of others.’ We must balance 
between the two; and over all, bal- 
ancing the scales, is the law of Chris- 
tian love.” 


CLASSROOM 


St. Mark’s and Incarnation Church, 
Washington, D. C., is conducting what is 
called a Congregational Self-Survey and 
Church Planning Program. “The idea is 
to get an objective picture of the current 
program and life of the congregation in all 
phases of its work; to get a factual sum- 
mary of the total resources of the congre- 
gation; and to rethink the stated aims and 
the present program in the light of the 
original mission of the church and the 
needs of the present constituency and 
community.” 

Dr. Henry Manken, pastor of the con- 
gregation, states that the program provides 
for survey and planning to continue 
through the winter and spring of 1946. It 
was begun in the fall of 1945, 

The program is not to stop with the sur- 
vey. The survey must lead to prompt 
action in effecting needed improvements, 
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WITH ENGAGING SIMPLICITY Paul again 


points to himself. Not only his unique 


relation to the Corinthian Christians, 
but still more that he points to the fact 
of his imitation of Christ, not its degree, 
justify his words. They are to be his 
followers inasmuch as he also was a 
follower of Christ. This was not im- 
itation in externals, but rather being 
patterned by His Spirit. Since “Christ 
pleased not himself,” “we then that are 
strong enough to bear the infirmities 
of the weak” (Romans 15:3, 1). Paul 
was both a teacher and a witness of the 
truth. It is fitting, therefore, that he 
should conclude this section with words 
that were unfortunately put into the 
next chapter, but which really complete 
this discussion: “Be ye followers of 
me, even as I also am of Christ” (11:1). 
These other Bible passages will 
throw light on Paul’s argument: Deut. 
32:12-24; Psalm 106; Acts 10:9-16; I 
Kings 18:19-40; Jeremiah 11:1-17. 


Talk with Sunday School Teachers 


developing a long-term plan of improve- 
ment with a time schedule for making each 
step effective, and keeping the findings and 
program up-to-date each year. In this way 
the program is to be a continuing effort 
of the entire congregation based upon ob- 
jective data found in the survey. 

Such efforts of congregations do not 
make front-page publicity, but they do 
bear fruit through the years. They are 
built upon a firm foundation. They have 
been tried. The present effort is based 
upon a similar program conducted in-Third 
Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Md., under 
the leadership of the Rev. Paul E. Keyser 


The youth division of the Parish and 
Church School Board has just completec 
two helpful booklets—The Weekday Church 
School: Organization and Administratior 
and Preparing Youth for Marriage. Copie: 
may be had for the asking. 
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;THE LATHROP. FAMILY 


~ TRAGEDY COMES CLOSE 


Mr. HepGES OPENED the car door for 


me. In the darkness I was glad of his 


. 


guiding hand as I stepped to the curb. 
“Good night, Mrs. Hedges. Thank 
you both so much for taking me. No, 


don’t bother to go up to the door with ) ——— 


me. The light is turned on.” 


“Tell your husband he’d better not ; 


have an engagement next time they 
have Fathers’ Night at the P.T.A. Only 
way Fran got me to go was saying we’d 
promised to introduce you folks to 
everybody.” 

“Don’t I count?” 

“That’s right, Mrs. Lathrop, make 
him mind his manners,” chuckled Mrs. 
Hedges from the black depths of the 
sedan. 

“Tf you two ladies are going to pick 
on me, I’d best get out of here! It was 
a real pleasure to have you with us, 
Mrs. Lathrop. Only thing could have 
made it more of a pleasure would have 
been to have your husband along, too. 
There! How’s that?” 

“Lovely!” 

“And I must say, I would have liked 
it a bit better if the speaker had given 
us less thunder and more advice about 
what to do with these young sprouts 
of ours.” 

“Now, John, don’t start that again 
r we'll never get home.” 

 *SJust the same, I don’t like being 

talked to as if I was afraid to make my 

oungster do what I want. Thing is, 
’d trust Francie anywhere to do what 
she’s been brought up to do. But how’m 
I going to know what’s the usual thing 
for young folk to do these days? We 
don’t want her to be some sort of freak, 
different from all the rest of the girls 
her age, do we?” 

“John, we’ve been all over that be- 
fore! It’s just as Mrs. Lathrop says, we 
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can’t control what all the young people 
are going to do. But so long as we see 
that they spend a good part of their 
time at the church, we’ll know where 
they are and what kind of fun they’re 
having.” 

“That’s all right, but what’s to pre- 
vent a bunch of them from joyriding 
after church as well as after any other 
kind of party?” 

“Nothing but their own common 
sense,” I admitted. “And the leadership 
of the group. I just feel badly that I 
let the cat out of the bag about Francie 
riding around with Mark and Roger in 
Melvin Robins’ jalopy. I don’t know 
why, but I took it for granted you al- 
ready knew.” 

“You sound like one of the kids,” 
snorted Mr. Hedges. “If it was your 
child, wouldn’t you want to know?” 

“Of course. But please let her off 
with a warning.” 

“Sure,” laughed her father. “I prom- 
ise not to turn her over a barrel.” 


I WAVED AND RAN uP the steps. Mark 
let me in and dropped his arm around 
my shoulders as he joined me in a ftnal 
“sood night” to my hosts. 

“Just a little shrimp,” 
tronizingly. 

“Just my overgrown baby,” said I. 

“Hey, those are fighting words!” We 
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he said pa- 


were back on our old footing of affec- 
tion and confidence. How good it felt. 

‘Dad home yet?” 

“Not yet. When those ministers meet 
they really meet, don’t they. Suppose 
they all have to make speeches?” 

“T doubt it. Not if they’re like your 
father.” 

“Not many of them are, though. Don’t 
tell him I said so, but I never see other 
ministers I think are as good as he is.” 

“Could be you’re prejudiced, but I’m 
glad you are. Finish your homework?” 

“Just through. How’s the milk crop?” 

“Pretty good, I think. Leave enough 
for breakfast. I’m going up.” ° 

After tucking an extra cover around 
Joan I must have gone to sleep quickly 
for I was only vaguely conscious of 
Mark’s coming upstairs. The next thing 
I knew, a bell was jangling. 

“It’s the phone. Shall I answer?” 

‘!’m awake, now. Who could it be 
at this unearthly hour? Hello!” 


I LEANED TOWARD the instrument be- 
tween our beds. The voice on the wire 
was excited and I thought I recognized 
it as Mr. Hedges’ even before Jerry 
said, “Yes, Mr. Hedges, what is it?” 

“Wes 5.7. Yes I know 24. - No! “Oh: 
no, that’s terrible . . . All three? . . 
No, I don’t think I know them . . . Has 
he a chance to recover? . . . This is 
going to be a dreadful thing for his 
mother ...I see... All right, you can 
pick me up in about 10 minutes.” 

Jerry replaced the instrument. For 
a minute he sat on the edge of the bed 
looking at it as though he wished he 
could say some sort of magic words that 
would make it vanish. 

“Melvin Robins,” he said, giving him- 
self a sort of shake and beginning to 
dress. 

“Killed?” 

“Not outright, but he probably won’t 
live. The other three young folk with 
him are dead. I don’t know them. Mrs. 
Robins lives next to the Hedges, so the 
police came to their house and asked 
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them to go over and break the news. 


Melvin is in the hospital and the Hedges _ 
They 


are taking his mother there. 
haven’t the heart to let her know how 


desperately hurt he is, so they want 


me to go along and be there when she 
talks to the doctors.” 


“T’ll run down and fix you a cup of 


coffee while you finish dressing. You’ve 
some bad hours ahead of you.” 

“Tf I can help, I’ll be glad to, but the 
Lord will surely have to help me, for 
right now I can’t think of much that 
could comfort her.” 

In housecoat and slippers, I padded 


down to the kitchen. There was in- 


stant coffee in the cupboard. The water 
in the faucet was hot and I soon had it 
boiling. It bubbled into a cup-in the 
best radio fashion. 


JERRY SIPPED as he slid into overcoat 
and muffler. Then, somewhat belatedly, 
he bent to tie his shoelaces. My eyes 
followed his movements, hardly seeing 
what was before them, my mind on the 
bereaved and grief-stricken parents of 


the carful of young people. Suddenly 


I gasped. 

“Your socks, 
match.” 

He looked so bewildered that I began 
to laugh as people will under stress. 
Helplessly, I felt wave upon wave seize 
and shake me. Then as abruptly as the 
paroxysm began, it was over. 

A car honked outside. 
down his cup and took his hat. As he 
kissed me briefly I whispered, “I’ll be 
thinking of you and doing a bit of pray- 
ing right here.” 


Jerry! They don’t 


IT was ONLY as the front door closed 
after him and I heard the car pull away 
that the full reality of the tragedy swept 
over me. Three young lives snuffed 
out. The fourth trembling in the bal- 
ance. 

And how easily it might have been 
Mark, with his admiration for Melvin’s 
jaunty gaiety. Or Francie. My knees 
shook and I reached for a chair. 


The Lutheran 


Jerry put 


| 
| 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Reckless driver 


' My father is a careless driver. He 
doesn’t look for red lights, but drives 
wildly right up to a light and then jams 
on the brakes. He gives everyone both a 
physical and a nervous jolt. He gazes 
around and always seems to be thinking 
about something else. He has everyone 
else in the car jittery. Most of us are afraid 
to ride with him. He does not welcome 
suggestions very readily. I am wondering 
how to bring about a change without 
rankling him too much. 


One needs to know mere about a 
other person’s disposition than you 
have told in order to figure out the 
right procedure. 

Is he very fond of driving? Or does 
he consider it a burden? If he is not 
eager to drive he may welcome a sug- 
gestion that another relieve him. 

If he likes to drive a different tact 
will have to be followed. Could he be 
told, innocently and pleasantly, how 
careful a driver so-and-so, an older 
man, is? It may touch off his sug- 
gestibility with good results. The man- 
ner of approach and his current mood 

_ will make a difference. 
; If he can be found in high and toler- 
ant spirits, he may be told directly of 
the family situation—that he is so pre- 
| occupied with his business and thinks 
about it so much while out on the road 
that members of the family get worried 
and are afraid to be in the car. And 
it may be suggested that he put every- 
one at ease by making a special effort. 
Of course, he may throw you out of 
the room, but that will not be so bad 
as landing on cold macadam or up a 
telephone pole. 


Church boss 


In our congregation there is a great deal 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL 


of dissatisfaction because one man and his 
family run everything. Even the pastor 
has to be careful to please this church 
boss. In the council he always has his 
way because the other men are afraid to 
oppose him because he has money and 
has been pretty generous. If he were an 
enlightened, thinking person it would not 
be quite so bad, but he wants everything 
done as it was 50 years ago. He is op- 
posed to any modern ways of doing things. 

Must the church keep on kowtowing to 
this boss? No doubt he is very sincere in 
his interest in the church, but sometimes 
I wonder if he thinks the church exists 
merely for him to enjoy a sense of power. 


In such a problem one must be care- 
ful lest his feelings confuse sober 
thought. Many persons are involved 
and the welfare of the congregation is 
at stake. 

The determination of a congregation’s 
general policies and many specific deci- 
sions ought to be democratic, guided by 
enlightened Christian opinion. It is dif- 
ficult to attain this ideal in churches, 
as in other agencies. 

Such an issue ought to be handled 
with a generous measure of understand- 
ing and diplomacy. If rotation of office 
for councilmen is not provided for in 
the constitution, that document ought to 
be revised so that no one can serve 
longer than a specified length of time. 
Such a provision may solve the prob- 
lem without unpleasantness. 

If other means fail, the congregation 
will have to act for its own good re- 
gardless of feelings or pocketbooks. 
Congregational leadership ought to rest 
with persons who have intelligence, un- 
derstanding, vision, and _ spirituality, 
whether they have money or not. A 
church may develop a more wholesome 
and progressive life if all dig deeper 
rather than relying upon one person. 
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BOOKS ._ 


How much Freedom? 


Religious Liberty: An Inquiry. By M. Searle Bates. 


pages. $3.50. 


International Missionary Council. 604 


A former Rhodes scholar and now professor of history at Nanking University, 
M. Searle Bates, undertook a comprehensive study of religious liberty in behalf of the 
Joint Committee on Religious Liberty of the Federal Council of Churches and the 
Foreign Missions Conference. In an investigation extending over two years, a group 
of twelve competent leaders—including Emil E. Fischer, John A. Mackay and Henry 7 


Van Dusen—placed their findings and 
counse! at the author’s disposal. The dis- 
tribution of a draft edition to more than 
50 persons—including men in five coun- 
tries of Europe, Asia, and Africa—provided 
an opportunity for diversified criticism. 

The sequence of presentation is induc- 
tive and allows the reader fo follow the 
method of investigation which underlies 
the book. A picture of religious liberty 
today, wherein the author sketches in 
varying detail the conditions which exist 
in practically every country of the world, 
serves to bring to light 15 significant cur- 
rent issues. The historical analysis, made 
with refreshing impartiality, reveals many 
of the successes and reversals which have 
been determinative in shaping the present 
scene. Evidence summoned in the con- 
temporaneous and historical studies offers 
a basis for considering the meaning of re- 
ligious liberty, the grounds of religious 
liberty, and. its legal status. The Inquiry 
concludes with proposals in the field of 
religion, of education and public opinion, 
and of government and law. 

Professor Bates lays no claim: to inclu- 
siveness or infallibility. Specialists may 
justly contend that the development of this 
or that important interest is too meager. 
Proponents of pet theories will doubtless 
find their complacency rudely jolted. 
Nevertheless, the balanced judgment which 
controlled his selection of extensive source 
materials and his obvious bent upon fair- 
ness will command general respect. The 
reader will be forced to face an array of 
immediately crucial problems and will 
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find help in their solution—the interplal 
of individual rights and community well- 
being, relations of church and state, the 
place of religion in education, the sig- 
nificance of religious liberty in relation to 
civil and social rights. 

In face of the growing recognition that 
respect for and observance of human 
rights are imperatives for world order and 
security, the findings of the Inquiry appear 
at an opportune moment. To all who seek 
to promote the cause of freedom—laymen, 
religious leaders of all faiths, statesmen— 
this book will prove stimulating reading 
and a valuable source of reference. 

O. FrepERICK NOLDE 


Poet of Faith 


Over the Sea, the Sky. By Edwin McNeill 
Poteat. Harper. 70 pages. $1.50. 

This volume of 50: poems: by the pres- 
ident: of the: Colgate-Rochester- Divinity 
School adds to-the author’s stature as one 
of America’s outstanding religious poets. 
Drawn... from. the: contemporary -scene, 
though frequently - with Biblical themes, 
the verses.ring out an abounding faith in 
God and a compassion for the. needs of 
men. : : : 
Expertly fashioned, metrically : varied, 
and sensitively attired in modern speech 
—there are among them only a few $64 
words—they seem to sing their lines into 
the mind and their messages into the heart. 
They are easily and usefully quotable. 

WituiAm_E. EISENBERG 


The Lutheran 


e<o44 the Dosh 


A large sign on the side of a church 
which we pass frequently displays in 
big letters—‘“NO mortgage, no in- 
debtedness.” One assumes that this 
rather unspiritual announcement was 
intended as an assurance to the at- 
tendants that they would not be har- 
assed with weekly appeals for money. 
The sign was not on a Lutheran church. 

Lutheran congregations have had 
experience with mortgaged places of 


meeting for worship. They were of. 


the character that led to the ofte 


heard expression—“The Lord build 


churches, but the devil plasters them 


with mortgages.” This situation had 
in some places an effect on the con- 
gregations’ corporate administration. 
Church councils have been accused of 
inactivity with the consequence that 
the women were driven to serving 
chicken suppers to pay the interest and 
protect the property from the sheriff's 
seizure for its creditors. 

But the picture is not entirely som- 
ber. Many churches have spent the 
years of their youth burdened with 
indebtedness. It is said, however, that 
default in payment has been a rare 
henomenon in ecclesiastical financing, 
however deeply in the red the con- 
gregation at times became. As for the 
ethics of business involved, interest 
as paid sooner or later, and the right 

-to remain mortgaged thereby pro- 
vided. 

- One is glad to know, however, that 
our Lutheran management of establish- 
ing new households of faith has’ been 
changed for the better. A large and 
growing revolving fund, kept for plant- 
ing churches or reviving them, en- 
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ables communities of Lutherans to pro- 
vide houses of worship for which a 
portion of the cost is advanced by the 
Board of American Missions and re- 
paid in annual installments. The sys- 
tem resembles other kinds of voluntary 
support of desirable projects. The 
money is given freely and directly. 


An Enigma 

We first learned through the colum- 
nists of journals of the United States 
that Hirohito, Emperor of Japan, has 
publicly declared that he is without 
attributes of divinity. “He is not a 
god.” He carried the assertion even 
further by stating that the Japanese 
people cannot qualify as a nation whose 
destiny it is to rule the world, because 
they are descended from the gods, and 
therefore supermen who eventually 
will rule the whole earth. 

We in America have become so ac- 
customed to explanations of imperial 
conduct which were supposed to testify 
to the Mikado’s descent from the Sun 
Goddess, that the announcement was 
more than a surprise; it was a shock. 
It completely upset the most familiar 
of our traditions concerning his maj- 
esty’s person and court. 

The explanation of visits to shrines 
and reports to ancestors was made 
meaningless. One dislikes to call the 
emperor a hypocrite, and it is unpleas- 
ant to see him as the pawn of the mil- 
itarists, who used him to deceive the 
common people, thus driving them to 
the commission of cruelties in which 
even beasts engage only when driven 
by hunger or by defense against savage 
attacks. 
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Information obtained from books 
seems to us to prove that Hirohito’s 
action was so completely unexpected 
as to lack even mention by writers 
dealing with the Japanese character. It 
has been usual to note the govern- 
ment’s protection of one of several 
cults and sects that were practiced, 
namely, Shintoism. While Buddhism 
was a permitted religion (as was also 
Christianity) it was not fostered in the 
schools, emphasized in annual festivals, 
and supplied with state patronage. In 
the nation’s military forces, death in 
behalf of their divinity, the emperor, 
was not only welcomed; it was sought. 
The complete renunciation of any right 
to such self-sacrifices by his country- 
men must be a greater enigma among 
the Japanese than it is to us. At the 
time of this writing no explanations of 
his action have come to our notice. 

We venture the suggestion that when 
a great spiritual truth is partially ac- 
cepted, then modified, compromised 
and abused, the result is some atrocious 
malformation of the true religion. We 
have in mind man’s capacity for the 
apprehension of God’s nearness to and 
interest in His creature at whose begin- 
ning the image of his Maker was im- 
pressed. While it cannot be said that 
the bodily and mental attributes and 
desires of man are subordinated to his 
appreciation and use of divinely be- 
stowed powers of spiritual discernment, 
it is obvious that the desire to pay 
tribute to Him who is our Creator is 
never completely destroyed. But it en- 
ters into strange alliances and develops 
thoughts and practices utterly at vari- 


ance with what God desires to be evi- 
dent among men. | 

Shintoism (our information concern- 
ing it is, of course, secondary and 
superficial) appears to be a cult which, 
renders evident the absence of revela-. 
tion such as the Hebrews and believers 
in Jesus Christ have received. Its roots. 
in the human soul are provided chiefly 
by appreciation of the connections be-. 
tween generations. Those ties that bind 
persons into families and find expres- 
sion in so-called ancestor worship— 
though the Law and Gospel are un-. 
known—yet are seen to have a source 
beyond the forces of the flesh. The 
dictates of such souls are common 
property; it is their interpretations that 
are dependent on differing circum- 
stances and leaderships under which 
people live and have experiences with 
death. 

The greatest of human crimes is that 
one which results when the wise ones 
of succeeding generations deliberately 
forge upon their trustful, because un- 
learned, fellowmen, the grip of super- 
stitions. Something of that sort hap- 
pened to the Shintoism of Hirohito’s 
day in Japan. A military class, pas- 
sionately ruthless in their pursuit of 
power, deliberately developed grateful 
regard for one’s ancestors into a cult 
which they taught. They then used 
their victims to defy God and man. 

The emperor seems to have had his 
vision clarified. Maybe General Mac- 
Arthur and he had some man-to-man 
conversations. 


Nathan FR Melhorn 


“Faith that has something in it will always command respect. It is 
the empty house that gets its windows broken.” 
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—From A BRITISH NEWSPAPER 


The Lutheran 


She 
Alingdan Cahesbany 
Annual Award 


HE ABINGDON-COKESBURY ANNUAL AWARD has 

been established to encourage the writing of distinguished 
books in the broad field of evangelical Christianity. The award 
will be offered each year to the author submitting the book manu- 
script which, in the opinion of a Board of Judgés, will accom- 
plish the greatest good for the Christian faith and Christian 
living among all people. 


$7,500 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press will pay to the author of the 
manuscript selected each year $7,500, of which $5,000 is an 
outright award and $2,000 is an advance against royalties. Any 
unpublished manuscript in harmony with the general purpose 
of the award, except fiction and poetry, will be considered, if sub- 
mitted according to the rules. The award is open to writers of 
every nationality, race, and creed, except employees of Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, their relatives, and authors with contractual 
obligations to other publishers. 


The Board of Judges 


John A. Mackay President, Princeton Theological Seminary 
Henry F. Van Dusen President, Union Theological Seminary (N. Y.) 
Ernest C. Colwell President, University of Chicago 
Halford E. Luccock Yale University Divinity School 
Umphrey Lee President, Southern Methodist University 


Nolan B. Harmon, Jr. Editor, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


Manuscripts may be entered in the contest only in accord 
with the rules explained in the Award Prospectus which will be 
mailed on request. 


Address all communications to 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY ANNUAL AWARD EDITOR 
150 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 
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Two Sections of Denver Assigned 


To United Lutherans for Survey 
By Oxiver F. WEAVER 


Drenver—Responding to the rapid growth 
of population, the Regional Home Mission 
Committee has assigned areas in and 
about Denver to three Lutheran bodies 
for survey. 

The United Lutheran Church has been 
given the Mayfair section in the southeast 


and the Westwood section 
COLCRADO in the southwest of the 

city. A representative from 
the Board of American Missions is con- 
ducting the survey. 

The committee assigned the Aurora sec- 
tion, adjoining Denver on the east, to the 
American Lutheran Church, and the two 
important county-seat towns of Craig and 
Salida to the Augustana Synod. The most 
recent census gives Craig, Moffat county, 
a population of 2,123, and Salida, Chaffee 
county, 4,969. 

THe Rev. W. F. Martin, chaplain in the 
army for 47 months, has returned to the 
Rocky Mountain Synod. He accepted a 
call to Epiphany Church, Denver, and be- 
gan work Dec. 15. He was installed Jan. 
20 by Dr. Elmer W. Harner, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church. 


Miss Erma Bonawitz, who was commissioned an 
inner mission worker for the Ministerium of 
13, in Christ Church, Lan- 
She will be stationed in Lancaster and 
Lebanon as a full-time worker. For the past 
year she has maintained an office in Trinity 
Church, Lancaster, where she cared for activ- 
ities of the Ministerium's Inner Mission Board. 


Pennsylvania, Jan. 
caster. 


Representatives from 56 congregations of Lan- 
caster Conference attended the commissioning | 
service. The worker was presented by Miss; 
Missoura Lausch, Denver, head of the Lutheran) 
Children's Bureau. The address was by Dr.. 
Gustavus Bechtold, executive secretary of the: 
Inner Mission Board, and the commissioning} 
was performed by Dr. Claude O. Dierolf, pres-- 
ident of the board. 


Before entering the army, Pastor Martin 
served St. Paul’s Church, Albuquerque, 
N. M., and was also filling his second term 
as president of synod. As army chaplain 
he served mainly in the African and 
Italian theaters of the war. 

THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY of Trinity Church, 
Boulder, the Rev. John F. Futchs pastor, 
was observed Jan. 13. The celebration was 
continued at the annual congregational 
meeting and dinner Jan, 21, when a spe- 
cial anniversary fund exceeding $1,000 was 
raised. One charter member, Mrs. Emma 
Seeburg, 84 years old, still attends church 
with faithful regularity. There were 37 
accessions in 1945. Communing member- 
ship is now 145. 

Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, the new pres- 
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ident of Midland College, made his first 
appearance in Denver, Jan. 20, preaching: 
in St. Paul’s Church. 


Tue Rev. C. L. Ramue, formerly “ 


Trinidad, who served for the Prisoner o 
War Commission part of last year, ac 
cepted a call to Peace congregation of th 
American Lutheran Church at Sterling, 
Colo., Jan. 1. | 


h 
Ha] 


---~'§ The Lutheran! 


Tue Rev. D. G. M. Bacn, former mis- 
sionary in Japan who has been teaching 
Japanese in the University of Colorado 
language department, has been ordered to 
a lower altitude by his physician. He has 


moved with his family to California. 


aio 


‘THE LONG-DEFERRED hope of a debt-free 
church is now the realization of First 
(Church, Colorado Springs, Dr. R. B. Wolf 
pastor. A total of $4,812 was raised during 
the year. All offerings increased, improve- 
ments were made, and number of mem- 
bers added. 

St. Pavut’s Cyurcu, Denver, Dr. Elmer 
W. Harner pastor, more than met its 60th 
anniversary goal of $20,000, and reduced 
its debt from $64,000 to $37,000. There were 
104 accessions during the year; the Ladies’ 
Guild ingathering exceeded $1,200, oud 
more than 425 persons communed eac 
season. 

- Dr. Harner served as chaplain for the 
recent sessions of the Colorado State leg- 
islature. 

Grace Cuurcu, Casper, Wyo., Dr. Charles 
S. Bream pastor, has just reduced its debt 
by $3,700, remitted $923 on apportioned 
benevolence, contributed $650 to unap- 
portioned benevolence, and voted an in- 
crease of 10 per cent in the pastor’s salary. 
Clothing is being gathered for European 
relief. The pastor’s annual report showed: 
64 weddings, 34 baptisms, 57 funerals, 33 

ew members, 3,019 calls made, and 111 
sermons preached. It was voted to set 

astor Bream’s 20th anniversary, March 

, 1947, as the deadline for paying the en- 

e indebtedness. 
| THe Rev. Wittram A. Hover, pastor of 

inity Church, Laramie, Wyo., reports 

00 paid on the debt and, for the first 

e in its 61-year history, the apportion- 
ent was paid with an excess, a total of 
611. A 
| St. Pavut’s Cuurcn, Albuquerque, N. M., 
the Rev. Leeland C. Soker pastor, entered 
the year free of debt. The final payment 
of $1,000 on a debt of $20,000 was paid 
three years ahead of time. Total benev- 
| geass for the year were $4,489. A serv- 
ice of thanksgiving and the burning of the 
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mortgage was held Jan. 20. 

Tue Rev. Froyp C. Schwarrz, pastor at 
Canon City, reports the sizable debt on 
the parsonage has been paid in full. The 
goal for Lutheran World Action was also 
met, and the apportionment for 1945 fully 
paid for the first time in many years. 

Zion CuurcH, Trinidad, the Rev. John W. 
Eastlack pastor, is gathering funds for its 


When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks from the High- 
way No. 1 on Baltimore 
Street Car No. 15 from the 
center of the city direct to 
the church. 
P. S. Baringer, D.D., Pastor 
Matthew I. Wiencke, 
Assistant 


SERVICES 8:30 and 11:00 A. M. 
BIBLE SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 


A Cordial Welcome to All 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 


Sunday School for All Ages at 9:45 
The Morning Service at 11:00 
Fellowship Supper at 5: arn P. M. 
Luther Leagues at 6:30 P. M. 
Evening Worship at 7:30 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


Sunday Services 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 


Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Sta. WJAS 


contemplated parish hall. Unsettled labor 
conditions have delayed starting work. 

Messtau Cuurcu, Denver, the Rev. Lyle 
C. Burns pastor, highlighted its annual 
meeting with a benevolence report totaling 
$6,070. This included $2,722, or 176 per 
cent, for apportionment, and $1,009 for 
LWA. Pastor Burns pleaded for active lay 
evangelism in the congregation and pre- 
sented a plan for reaching out to the un- 
churched. 

A MASS MEETING of all congregations of 
the National Lutheran Council will be held 
Feb. 24, in St. Paul’s Church, Denver, to 
start the Lutheran World Action cam- 
paign for 1946. The Rev. A. Theodore 
Lorimer, pastor of Augustana Church, is 


MIAMI 


When in America’s Civilian and Military 
Health Center in Florida Visit 


HOLY TRINITY 


United Lutheran Church 
Eighth Avenue S. W. and Second Street 
LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL, 9:45 A. M. 
THE SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 

A HEARTY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Welcome to 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


“ST. JOHN'S 
EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 


SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 
In downtown Des Moines—where friends 
from all parts of America are at home 
in Christ. 

Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. Frederick J. Sager, B.D., Assistant 
Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:06 A. M. 


chairman. A speaker of national reputa- 
tion will be sent to Denver for the meeting. 

A LuTHEeRAN SemrinaR will be held in 
Denver, Feb. 26. Speakers will be the 
Rev. K. Bruno Neumann, pastor of Luther 
Memorial Church, Chicago; the Rev. 
Joseph Simonson, pastor of Christ Church, 
St. Paul, Minn.; and Pastor Witte, also of 
St. Paul. The meetings will be held in St. 
John’s Church, Missouri Synod, and is for 
all Lutheran bodies. 


Large Increases in Membership 


Neted in Augusta Congregation 
By D. L. Heciar 


Aucusta—An increase of approximately 
130 in confirmed membership and 150 in 
baptized membership the past year has 
been noted by Church of the Resurrection . 
of which the Rev. J. Frank Davis is pastor, , 
and Dr. W. A. Reiser, pastor emeritus. 

Mr. Davis became pastor of the congre-. 
gation a year ago upon the retirement of! 
Dr. Reiser. He had been associate pastor’ 
a year. 

Other signs of progress during the year 
include the procurement of Mrs. Alberti 

Frey as full-time parish 
GEORGIA worker, organization of a: 

youth chorus of 35 voices,) 
purchase of three lots for anticipated ex 
pansion, conversion of a three-story houses 
into a parish house, and conversion of 2 
carriage shed into a recreation hall. 

THE FIRST interment in Greenw 
Cemetery, Savannah, a burial place of 
outstanding beauty, was conducted re- 
cently by Dr. C. A. Linn, president oj 
Georgia-Alabama Synod. | 

The deceased was Mrs. Jacob H. Quint} 
a member of Dr. Linn’s congregation i 
Church of the Ascension. The cemete 
formerly was a recreation park owned by 
German-Americans in Savannah. It wad 
purchased and promoted as a cemetery by) 
Aage Ewaldsen, also a member of Ascen: 
sion Church. . 

Opened recently by the city, the 


cemetery is adjacent to Bonaventure, a 
burial place of nation-wide fame, which 
has reached its limits of expansion. 

REDEEMER CuurcH, Atlanta, the Rev. John 
R. Brokhoff pastor, has organized an inter- 
mediate Luther League with Miss Jean 
McClure as superintendent. 

During the Christmas season the con- 
gregation gave $25 worth of gifts to am- 
putees at Lawson General Hospital. Ninety 


“gifts were sent the Lowman Home. The 


children’s departments of the Sunday 
school gave 166 gifts to the Lutheran Or- 
phans’ Home, Salem, Va. 

THE Rev. CLARENCE K. DerRIcK was in- 
stalled pastor of St. John’s Church, Atlanta, 
Jan. 13, by Dr. Linn. 


Midland Requests Housing Units 
For Increased Veteran Enrollment 


By Martin SCHROEDER 


Fremont—Forty units of pre-fabricated 


housing from abandoned defense areas 


have been requested by Midland College 

to provide quarters for a marked increase 

in veteran enrollment. 

|The emergency housing committee of 

the Fremont Chamber of 
Commerce is taking care 

EBRASKA of a site and also providing 

utilities, 

C. K. Burkholder, veterans’ councilor, 

edicts at least 24 additional veterans 

ould enroll next semester. Sixteen dis- 
arged servicemen are now attending the 
llege. 

Tur Rev. F. WEISENBORN has assumed his 

w duties as pastor of St. John’s Church 
rth of Scribner. His former congrega- 

on, First Church, Syracuse, is now sup- 

ied by Pastor R. Sauberzweig of St. 
hn’s Church, Otoe. 

IMMANUEL CuuRcH, Lodgepole, and Grace 
urch, Chappell, forming a parish served 
the Rev. Victor Moeller, concluded the 

ar 1945 with special thanksgiving. The 

former was able to rid itself of a $1,500 


debt of 25 years’ standing. Long, hard 
i 
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years for the farmer in this arid section 
made it impossible to attack the problem 
as might have been done under different 
circumstances. The last few years have 
seen a change in the rainfall and, using 
the Lord’s acre system, the debt was liq- 
uidated. Grace Church, only five years old, 
with a dignified sanctuary, also was able 
to burn its mortgage. The Rev. W. Heiden- 
reich of Oshkosh was the special speaker 
for the occasion. 

First Cuurcu, Oklahoma City, Okla., in- 
creased its baptized membership during 
1945 by 27 per cent. Total benevolence was 
$2,870, or $12.22 per communicant mem- 
ber. The Rev. F. H. Bloch is pastor. 

Two LARGE ART GLASS memorial windows 
have been dedicated at Christ Church, 
Ellis, Kan., Dr. Otto W. Heick pastor. In 


PARISH WORKER WANTED 


for church in Central Pennsylvania community. 
Send information, qualifica on and experience 
to: A. J. A., c/o “The Lutheran,” 13th and 
Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
DIVINE SERVICE 


Pastor 


11:00 A.M. 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 


visit historic 


St. Mark’s Lutheran Church 


“Founded 1849” 
11385 O’FARRELL STREET 


Church School—9:45 A.M. 
Chief Service—11:00 A. M. 
Youth Vesper—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D. 
Pastor 
Sister Adele Dasenbrock, 
Deaconess 


memory of Frank Sauer, the only son of 
this congregation who died in service, they 
represent Hofmann’s “Ascension” and 
Plockhorst’s “The Good Shepherd.” Both 
are life-sized. The church sustained a 
serious loss in the recent death of Mrs. E. 
Zerfas, president of the Ladies’ Aid, vice- 
president of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, Sunday school teacher, and mem- 
ber of the choir. Shortly before her pass- 
ing she gave the church a new altar cruci- 
fix and candelabra. An altar desk and 
service book are also new additions. 

THe 35TH ANNIVERSARY of the organiza- 
tion of Resurrection Church, Gretna, was 
observed shortly before Christmas, with 
the. founder of the congregation, Dr. 


THURSDAY NIGHT, 7:30 


Philadelphia’s Larg- 
est Regular Mid-Week 
Prayer Service. Known 
to the hundreds who 
attend as ‘“‘A Spiritual 
Steppin, Stone Be- 
tween Sunday: 

DR. ROSS STOVER’ Ss 
“Heart-to-heart’’ Bible 
Talks, the “Friendly 
Sing’”’ broadcast over 
WDAS, the soloists, 
the musicians and the 
fellowship help one to 
“maintain the spirit- 
ual glow.” 


The Friendly Tabernacle 
Broad Street and Roosevelt Boulevard 


(Broad Street Subway to Hunting Park 
Station) 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


AN C 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’elock. 


Ernest Walter of Hastings, and the Rev. 
E. H. Thomas, a former pastor, as speak- 
ers. An anniversary banquet was served 
at the town hall, and 225 former con- 
firmands answered the roll call. The Rev. 
Paul Moessner has been pastor of the 
Gretna-Papillion Parish the past six years. 
St. JoHN’s CONGREGATION, Westboro, Mo..,, 
assisted Pastor and Mrs. F. W. Nolte in 
celebrating their 25th wedding anniver- 
sary, Dec. 16. Dr. M. A. Ritzen, Fontanelle, 
Nebr., delivered the sermon, and their son, 
Frederick, student at Western Seminary, 
was liturgist. This is Dr. Nolte’s 30th year 
as pastor in this, his first congregation. 
He has served both as treasurer and pres- 
ident of Midwest Synod. 
Sr. Marx’s Cuurcu, Pender, the Rev. 
Walter Rowoldt pastor, is now in posses— 
sion of an electric organ. The new build-_ | 
ing fund has been increased to $16,000 in 
cash and pledges. 


Children of the Church Present 
Funds at Synod-wide Gathering 


By C. A. PHILLrs: 


SALISBURY—A most significant meeting, 
the first of its kind in the South, was held! 
in St. John’s, Salisbury, Jan. 27. Mrs.) 
E. K. Bodie, synodical secretary of the! 
Children of the Church, sponsored a: 

synod-wide gathering of! 
NERTH the children’s groups with: 
CAROLINA 


superintendents, at which: 
time Miss Eleanor Stelzner 
and members of the ULC Parish and 
Church School Board received checks rep— 
resenting funds raised by the children all 
over the ULC. 
THE Rev. THEODORE BENZE, missionary om 
furlough from India, is now on the terri-. 
tory of the synod. Following a school of 
missions held in St. John’s, Salisbury, he 
is making a tour of the churches. | 
THE Rev. anp Mrs. Paut L. Morean} 
Gastonia, were scheduled to leave for thei 
new work in India the beginning of th 
year. A commissioning service was con+ 
| 
The Lutheras 
| 
| 
| 


ducted in Lutheran Chapel, Gastonia, Oct. 
14, by Dr. J. L. Yost of Southern Semi- When in the Palm Beaches visit 


Dred. 1s i i 
eae at = ee Serra es yoo" | The First United Lutheran Church 
- St 318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 


James, Concord, having assumed the sup- 
port of Missionary and Mrs. Morgan, gave 
them a farewell reception Jan. 4. Rey. William Long Dowler, Pastor 
Dr. B. S. Brown, Lincolnton, has ac- CHURCH SCHOOL : 
Eat a call extended by Lutheran Chapel, THE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
ina Grove, and took charge Feb. 1. 
AT A RECENT MEETING of the synodical ee nee ey, 
committee of conference presidents, plans 
were set up for the Lutheran World Action 


WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


appeal. A schedule of 13 group meetings In St. Louis 

was worked out to give information and A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
perfect plans for the appeal in the indi- at 

vidual congregations. Dr. O. Frederick St. MARK’S 


Nolde will speak at the meetings Mar. Sit ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


and Dr. F. R. Knubel Mar. 7-14. The 
6337 CLAYTON ROAD 


set for North Carolina Synod in 1946 is (Jiet woat Of” Forest’ Park) 
$108,984. FREDERICK F. MUELLER, Ph.D., Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL. ...........2 9:30 A.M. 
Thiel Women's Club Opens Drive THE SERVICE. oecccsecsmsrmecccemee 10:45 A. ML 
“Double the membership” was the STREET CARS 
‘slogan adopted at the executive committee No. 51—Forest Park—No. 16—City Limits 
meeting of Thiel College Women’s Club No. sh A Rese eee aa ie 


in the Pittsburgh Synod chapel, Pittsburgh. 
The committee recommended that each 


member of the club secure one new mem- } i hee re 
ber for the organization. It was decided When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


to close the membership drive for the FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


jo organise several new clabs in western | ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 


ennsylvania. 4 M 
In attendance at the committee meeting SUNDAY SERVICES 10.45 A. M. 


ere the presidents or representatives 

om Apollo, Beaver and Ohio Valley, 

utler, Erie, Greensburg Conference, 

reenville, Johnstown, Pittsburgh, and 

eeling. Dr. William F. Zimmerman, 

resident of Thiel College, and Miss FOR . HOIR AND PULPIT 

leanor Demmler, a member of the Thiel Sa a a fos ee 

oard of Trustees, also were present. for years to come. Styles for 
The Woman’s Club of Thiel College was Pe aeue hand wecttiaali ate 
reated for the purpose of aiding Thiel dhe tat treo aeeh 

College by contributing material gifts and 

y stimulating interest in the work of the 

ollege. 


Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
bl annual luncheon meeting will be 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,111. New York 16,N.Y. 


for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
eld May 20 in the newly completed Liv- 
ingston Hall. 


Rental or Sale 
‘< 
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Shelby Church Honors Dr. Young 
Gifts Dedicated in Mansfield Churches 
By Herman L. GILBERT 


MansrieLp—The 20-year ministry of Dr. 
D. Bruce Young in First Church, Shelby, 
was recognized with special services be- 
ginning Jan. 20. 

On that date the Rev. M. P. Paetznick, 
discharged chaplain who formerly was 

assistant at First Church, spoke. 
OHIO Members of the congregation and 

friends from the community 
gathered in the educational unit Jan. 24 
for a testimonial to the Young family. 
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The final service was held Jan. 24, when 
the Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., professor at 
Chicago Seminary, spoke. 

Dr. Young came to Shelby in 1926 and 
has led the congregation in the building 
of a large educational unit, along with 
many other major improvements. During 
a six-year period he guided the destiny 
of the city as mayor. He is a representa- 
tive on several boards and committees in 
the synod. Mrs. Young has done effective 
work in all phases of the church’s work, 
and their daughter, Harriet, is a junior 
at Wittenberg College. 

St. Mattuew’s Cuurcu, Mansfield, Dr. 
C. F. Sheriff pastor, has dedicated memo- 
rial gifts to deceased servicemen. Altar 
vases and an altar service book were ded- 
icated in memory of David Flockencier. 
The donors were his mother and members 
of the Luther League, David having served 
as president of the young people’s work. 
An attractive memorial will be a pair of 
seven-branch candelabra in memory of the 
late Charles Nussbaum, a gift from his 
widow and members of the Martin Luther 
Sunday school class. 

At First Cuurcu, Mansfield, altar vases 
and a pair of individual candle holders 
have been presented by C. K. Dye. Pastor 
C. P. Mitchell conducted the service of 
dedication. Pastor and Mrs. Olin Augh- 
baugh, .associate pastor and wife, were 
given a reception Jan. 10. 

St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Mansfield, has sent 
$1,138 for Lutheran World Action thus far 
in 1946. The pastor, H. L. Gilbert, who is 
director for the Ohio appeal, charged his 
congregation to set a good example for the 
others. A contract calling for installation 
of an acoustical ceiling in the church and 
Sunday school unit will get under way 
this month as a cost of $3,000. 

TEACHER TRAINING classes have been con-— 
ducted for all teachers in the Protestant 
churches of Mansfield under sponsorship 
of the Sunday School Superintendents’ 
Association. Prof. M. A. Stucky of Ash- 
land College is giving a series of six lec- 
tures on the “Life of Christ.” 


The Lutheran 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


ENTHUSIASM Is UP in St. Paul’s Church, 
Bucyrus, where the Rev. J. David Mum- 
ford is pastor. John Q. Shunk, an indus- 
trialist and member of the church, has 
raised his offer to cover the new high cost 
of an educational unit. Having pledged 
$75,000 at the beginning, Mr. Shunk has 
now gone to $95,000 to cover the cost of the 
proposed building. J. E. Faulkner has 
given $5,000 toward a new parsonage. 


Pastor to observe 100th birthday 

Dr. Edward F..Bartholomew, oldest liv- 
ing alumnus of Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pa., will observe his 100th 
birthday anniversary March 24. He re- 
sides in Rock Island, Ill. 

The clergyman attended the Mission 
Institute at Selinsgrove from 1865-18 
graduated from Gettysburg College in 
1871, and received his master of arts de- 
gree from the same school in 1874. Dr. 
Bartholomew was president of Carthage 
College four years. Prior to his retire- 
ment in 1932, he was on the faculty of 
Augustana College for 44 years. 


Physician writes poems 
HH. Ameroy Hartwell, M.D., a member of 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Weehaw- 
ken, N. J., is the author of a peace poem 
d a Christmas carol, both of which have 
been set to music. 
The carol has been used widely through- 
ut Hudson County, N. J. Dr. Hartwell 
ill send copies to anyone interested. 


Our 


Substitute Bales for Bombs 
Is Clothing Campaign Slogan 
By Atton M. Morrer 


HarrisBurGc—‘Substitute ‘bales’ for bombs 
and make our visitation a ‘boon’ instead 
of a doom.” 

That is one of the slogans used to spur 
the European clothing drive in churches 
of the Harrisburg area. It was contained 


in a letter which a 
| special committee of 
PENNSYLVANIA the Lutheran Min- 
isterial Association sent pastors and mis- 
sionary society presidents. 
When the association met in Augsburg 
Church it was reported five congregations 
responded to the appeal by sending their 
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first shipment of clothing to Lutheran 
World Relief, Inc., on Jan. 14. The con- 
tributions of Church of the Redeemer, the 
Rev. Alton M. Motter pastor, averaged a 
pound for each of its 536 confirmed mem- 
bers. Other congregations and their pas- 
tors are Messiah, William VanHorn Davies; 
St. Paul’s, New Cumberland, Ralph C. 
Sloop; Zion, Hummelstown, C. G. Leather- 
man; and Palm, Palmyra, C. A. Cham- 
berlin. 

Menibers of the special committee are 
Pastors R. J. Wolf, Ralph R. Bergstresser, 


Sato i 
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Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public education 
The insecurities of the teen age Demand} at the Lutheran Church 
The opportunities of an impressionable age 


MARION COLLEGE 


at “The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 
FERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 
home. economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandising, 
e-technician, music, speech, pre-church work, church music. 
For information write— 


and A. M. Motter. 

Wives of the pastors were guests of Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Richard B. Martin and the 
congregation of the host church. The 
speaker at dinner was Dr. Fred J. Fiedler, 
executive secretary of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, who outlined the present 
outlook for missions. 

He said forces which constitute chal- 
lenges to the missionary enterprise today 
are “the rapidity with which the world is 
becoming a closely knit neighborhood, and 
the newly awakened competition between 
Christianity and other concepts of life to 
win the loyalties of great newly awakened 
portions of the world’s population.” 

Encouraging factors in meeting these 
challenges are: “A new awareness of what 
has been done in the field of missions; an 
increasing number of young men volun- 
teering for the foreign field; increased of- 
ferings and financial support, and a greater 
receptivity in many parts of the world to- 
ward the Christian religion,” Dr. Fiedler 
pointed out. 

THe LuTHERAN Worup Action rally for 
the Harrisburg area will be held in the 
near future in Zion Church. Congrega- 
tional leaders will be told of the pressing 
needs for this synod’s $13 per capita ap-| 
portionment for the 1946-47 appeal. Local 
group directors are Pastors Paul R. 
Clouser, Davies and Motter. | 

SECRETARY OF SyNnop Joseph D. Krout.re- 
ports that the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
went $22,000 above its apportioned benev- 


maintain preparatory schools 


BOX K, MARION, Va. 
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olence for synodical and ULC objectives. 
On Jan. 29 the executive board of the 
synod acted on 20 applications for the 
synod’s Honorarium Plan which went into 
effect this year. At the last convention of 
the synod, $15,000 was included in the an- 
nual budget to provide a supplementary 
honorarium of $300 a year to pastors re- 
tiring at 65. Pastors born since 1900 must 
also be members of the contributory pen- 
sion plan of the ULC to qualify. Dr. Krout 
also reports that special committees from 
the Pennsylvania Ministerium, the New 
York, Ohio and Pittsburgh Synods are now 
making a thorough study of this plan. 
“Vicrorious Livine,” a type of religious 
broadcast produced by the International 
Council of Religious Education, is bei 
sponsored by the United Churches of Har 
risburg and Vicinity daily over Station 
WHGB at 7.35 A. M. The production con- 
sists of dramatic interpretations of re- 
ligious experiences. This transcribed series 
began Jan. 8, and will continue for 39 
weeks. The local United Church organ- 
ization now has 67 member congregations 
ith over 30,000 members. There are 
seven Lutheran congregations with 4,600 
embers. 
Tue Lapies’ Aip Society of St. Michael’s 
hurch celebrated its 100th anniversary, 
Jan. 6, by presenting a new cross, candle- 
icks, vases and altar linens to the church. 
Tue Rev. C. A. CHAMBERLIN was installed 
stor of Palm Church, Palmyra, by his 
father, Dr. E. A. Chamberlin, pastor of 
venth Street Church, Lebanon, Jan. 13. 
uring the service, the father also deliv- 
xed the charge to his son. The charge 
the congregation was by Dr. Stanley 
il/heimer, former pastor, who is now liv- 
ing in Palmyra after having completed his 
st year in the Christian ministry. 
Dr. S. W. Herman, pastor of Zion Church, 
eached on Jan. 20 for the first time 
since Dec. 24, when he collapsed during 
orning service. His illness was attributed 
extreme exhaustion. Following hos- 
talization and rest, he is now maintain- 
i g his normal schedule. 
| A Boy Scour Troop and Cub Pack were 
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chartered and leaders installed in Church 
of the Redeemer Jan. 20. This was the 
19th troop and fifth pack to be organized 
among Lutheran congregations in the 
Harrisburg Area Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America. Lutheran-sponsored troops 
lead all other denominations in this area 
with over 600 boys enrolled. Other units 
are functioning in Messiah, Augsburg, 
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Christ, and Zion; Trinity, Camp Hill; Holy 
Trinity, Hershey; Zion, Hummelstown; St. 
Paul’s, New Cumberland; St. Mark’s, Me- 
chanicsburg; St. Paul’s, Newport; Trinity 
and St. John’s, Steelton; St. Peter’s, Mid- 
dletown; and Tressler Orphans’ Home, 
Loysville. Pennsylvania leads all other 
states in the number of Lutheran-spon- 
sored Scout units, there being 242 troops 
and 50 packs. 

For a number of years the Missouri Lu- 
therans have maintained two small con- 
gregations, Calvary and Grace, in Harris- 
burg. Recently, however, Grace Church 
merged with Calvary, which now has an 
approximate membership of 120. 

THE NEWLY ELECTED director of Camp 
Nawakwa is the Rev. George H. Berk- 
heimer, pastor of the Arendtsville Parish, 
located in the vicinity of the camp. 


“It’s a good idea”... 
to get organ plans and speci- 
fications under way now! 
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Tue Luruer Leacue of Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will hold its next conven- 
tion in the Church of the Abiding Pres- 
ence, Gettysburg Seminary, June 28-30. 

HARRISBURG’S community preaching serv- 
ices, under the sponsorship of the United 
Churches and the YMCA, have had Dr 
Ralph W. Sockman and Dr. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale as guest preachers this year 
Scheduled for Feb. 12 is Dr. Edwin Mc- 
Neill Poteat; Feb. 26, Dr. L. Wendel 
Fifield; and April 15-19, Dr. Paul E 
Scherer. 


Pastor becomes prison chaplain 

“The Rev. Marlin C. Bottiger has re- 
signed as pastor of the Downingtown- 
Lionville Parish to become Protestan 
chaplain at the medium security prisor 
at Huntingdon, Pa. The institution for- 
merly was known as the Pennsylvanii 
Industrial School. 

Pastor Bottiger was chaplain of th 
Downingtown Lions Club and president o 
the West District Sabbath School Associa- 
tion of Chester County, Pa. He served ths 
parish at St. Thomas, Pa., for five year: 
prior to going to Downingtown in 1944. 


Washington Youth Sing Carols 

Approximately 400 Lutheran young peo- 
ple from Washington, D. C., participatec 
in a Christmas carol program Dec. 9 hi 
Grace Church. 

The program was sponsored by the Lu- 
theran Youth Council of Washington—th 
over-all organization of Lutheran youn; 
people of the capital and vicinity. 


Chaplain Bosch is promoted 

Chaplain Edmund A. Bosch was recently 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant col. 
onel. Before entering upon active duty 
April 1941, he was pastor of Grace Church 
Manhattan, N. Y. 

Chaplain Bosch served overseas wit} 
the famous Yankee—26th Infantry—Divi. 
sion as assistant division chaplain. He als 
served with the Eighth Armored Division 
He was awarded the bronze star meda 


The Luthera 


and in addition wears the American de- 
fense medal, the American theater ribbon, 
and the European theater ribbon with 
four battle stars. Chaplain Bosch is at 
present on terminal leave. 


DECEASED 


William Gleichert 

A member of the council of Bethany 
Church, Altoona, Pa., 40 years, Mr. Wil- 
liam Gleichert, 76, died at his home in 
Altoona, Dec. 12. 

Of Mr. Gleichert it has been said he did 
more to promote the circulation of THE 
LUTHERAN in his own congregation th 
any other individual. a 

He was president of the church council 
a number of years and for almost 20 years 
was superintendent of the Sunday school. 

fr. Gleichert was well known among the 
laymen of Central Pennsylvania Synod 
‘because he faithfully attended synodical 
d conference conventions. He was born 
‘in Baden, Germany. 

_ \Surviving are two sons: John, Altoona, 

d Harry, Pittsburgh, and a daughter, 

rs. Harold Laughlin, Altoona. 


Rosetta K. Jenkins 
rs. Rosetta Knipel Jenkins, widow of 
Rev. John T. Jenkins, died Dec. 14. 
She was a member of St. Mark’s Church, 
nover, Pa. Her pastor, Dr. John S. 


as in Mt. Olivet Cemetery, Hanover. 

Prior to his death in 1931, her husband 
ed as pastor of Zion Church, New- 
le, Pa., and Calvary Church, Baltimore, 


Clara Murray 

rs. Clara Murray, widow of the Rev. 
ldo Emerson Murray, died Nov. 19, in 
Baltimore, Md., and was buried in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Nov. 23. 

er husband died in 1922 while pastor 
of St. Peter’s Church, Verona, N. Y. Pre- 
viously he had served pastorates in Can- 
Rochester, Nova Scotia, and North 
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Carolina. He was a graduate of Thiel Gol- 
lege, the University of Berlin, and the 
Philadelphia Seminary. 

Mrs. Murray is survived by a daughter, 
Grace, assistant professor of music at 
Western Maryland College. 


Bertha E. Rietz 
Mrs. Bertha E. Rietz, wife of Dr. M. 
G. L. Rietz, pastor of St. Philip’s Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died Jan. 7, at her home 
in Brooklyn. 
Born in Albany, N. Y., she was married 
to Dr. Rietz in 1893 and served with him 
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aK 
“Here is a book every serviceman 
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tian Evangelist 
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in parishes at Chatham, Schenectady, 
Seward, Lockport, Albany, and for the 
past 21 years at St. Philip’s Church. 

Surviving, in addition to her husband, 
are a daughter, Mrs. Frances Burke, 
Brooklyn; a son, Earl, Lansdowne, Pa.; 
and three sisters, Mrs. Catherine Wagner, 
Rochester; Mrs. Barbara Silkworth, 
Verona, N. J.; and Mrs. Elizabeth Heidrich, 
Rockville Centre, L. I. 


Luther Yiengst 
Luther Yiengst, 18-year-old son of the 
Rev. Kirby M. Yiengst, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Maytown, Pa., died Jan. 22, in 


Lancaster General Hospital. His death was — 


attributed to injuries received when the 
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car in which he was a passenger crashed 
through a guard rail and fell 26 feet to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tracks, five miles 
northwest of Lancaster, Pa. 

The accident occurred Jan. 19. 


Changes of Pastorate 


AUGHBAUGH, OLAN W. From St. John's 
Church, Melbourne, Ky. To First Church, 
Mansfield, Ohio, as assistant pastor. 53 Park 
Ave., W. 

BELLES, ALFRED G. From Chaplaincy. To 
Holy Communion Church, Detroit, Mich. 
10723 Stratman St. - 

BENDER, JOHN R. From Chaplaincy. 
Paulding, Ohio, Parish. 219 Jackson St. 

BRANDT, WALTER M. From Bethel Church, 
Detroit, Mich. To Trinity Church, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 215 E. William St. 

BROWN, B. S., D.D. From Lincolnton-Newton, 
N. C., Parish. To Lutheran Chapel, China 
Grove, N. C. 

COOPER, LUTHER GRADY, Ph.D. Foreign 
Missionary. From Columbia, S$. C. To Lu- 
theran Church Mission, Tsingtao, Shantung, 
China. 


EDWARDS, FRANCIS R. From Chaplaincy. To 


To 


St. John's Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 422 S. | 


River St. 


GOLDNER, MICHAEL B. From St. 


Alliance, Ohio. 830 S. Haines St. 
HACKENPERG, WILLARD I. 


Canton, Ohio. 1220 Eleventh St., N. W. 


JEFFCOAT, LUTHER H. From Trinity Church, | 


Elloree, S. C. To Chapin, S. C., Parish. 


MARTIN, W. F. From Chaplaincy. To Epiphany | 


Church, Denver, Colo. 633 S. Lincoln St. 


MARSHALL, J. EDWARD. From Chaplaincy. | 
To Lutheran Welfare Society, San Antonio, | 
Texas, as Institutional Worker. 507 E. Travis || 


St. 


NOLTING, WILLIAM C. From St. 
Church, Williamsburg, Ontario, Can. 


(215 Parent Ave. 
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Paul's | 
Church, Vandergrift, Pa. To St. Paul's Church, | 


From Christ | 
Church, Detroit, Mich. To Trinity Church, | 


Peter's | 
To | 
Trinity-St. Paul Parish, Windsor, Ontario, Can. : 


| 


SCHWEIGER, FRANKLIN J. From St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y., Parish. To Calvary Church, New 


Calendar | 


York, N. Y. 2407 Eastchester Rd. FEBRUARY 


VAN DEUSEN, CLAYTON G. From Emmanuel! Saye 
Church, Chatham, N. Y. To Faith Church, 
Flat Rock, Mich. Arsenal Rd. 

YODER, HENRY O. From Trinity Church, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. To University of Michigan as 12-14. 
Student Pastor. 1304 Hill St. 

ZULAUF, MARTIN J. From First Hungarian 
Church (Eng. Div.), Detroit, Mich. To Bethel 26-28. 
Church, Detroit, Mich. 2455 Mt. Elliott Ave. 


5- 8. 


Georgia-Alabama Synod. Redeemer 
Church, Macon, Ga. 

Virginia Synod. St. Mark's Church, 
Roanoke, Va. Begins 7.15 P. M., Feb. 5 
South Carolina Synod. St. Paul's 
Church, Columbia, S. C. Begins II 
A. M., Feb. 12 


North Carolina Synod. Augsburg 
Church, Winston-Salem 


REMARKABLE 
What a Little 
REGULAR INCOME 
Will Do! 


Maybe it merely supple- 
ments irregular earnings. 
.. Maybe it’s all there is 
to protect old age. 


toclip....Just accept the 
check which arrives at 
regular intervals. 

Such checks have been 
bringing comfort and 
peace of mind to thou- 
sands. And for over 100 
years, those checks 
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There are many situations which can regardless of business conditions. 


friend. And when once it is arranged Gift That Lives?’ It tells you about the 
there is no further bother. No coupons __ plan and how it works out. 


be taken care of successfully by an Then too, there is great personal sat- 
American Bible Society Annuity Agree- _isfaction in helping extend the world- 
) ment. It can be planned to provide for wide ministry of the Bible. 

you, your husband or wife, a relative or Let us send you a booklet entitled “A 


American Bible Society * Bibie House, New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet L-52 
entitled ‘“‘A Gift That Lives?’ 
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have never failed, INCOME Denomination Ie 


in CONCLUSION......... 


BEING ouT oF TOWN three days doesn’t 
help an editor get his work done. It 
means painful overtime effort after the 
trip. Yet I was unwilling to miss this 
year’s meeting of the National Lu- 
theran Council in Chicago. In the an- 
nual sessions one sees this organization 
rapidly growing up. It has taken two 
world wars to make American Lu- 
therans work together. But we are 
learning. 

Nothing said in Council meetings 
would suggest there is any theological 
difference between the members. There 
is only one, which—from the United 
Lutheran point of view—is not essen- 
tial. Some midwestern Lutherans have 
a more conservative theory of the au- 
thorship of Scripture than is common 
in the United Lutheran Church. Actu- 
ally we all use Scripture in the same 
way, with the same total dependence 
on it as the channel of God’s revelation. 
But the difference which exists will 
not be resolved for a long time. 


Unrrep LUTHERANS have gone fur- 
ther in co-operation with general 
Protestant organizations than other 
American Lutherans have gone. Partly 
this is because of geographical location; 
partly because United Lutheran tradi- 
tion is rooted far back in American 
history. We feel keenly that we are 
part of the total Christian population 
of America, not an isolated group. 

Other Lutheran groups are rapidly 
losing any sense of isolation. At the 
Chicago meeting a proposal was re- 
ceived from the Augustana Synod that 
the Council consider applying for con- 
sultative relationship with the Federal 
Council of Churches. No one’s blood 


pressure seemed to have risen. One 
speaker did mention the danger of 
choosing to live in “the cities of the 
plain.” (If you don’t know your Genesis, 
see 13:12.) But the proposal was quietly 
referred to a committee for further 
study. 

WHAT IS EMPHATICALLY TRUE in the 
Council—and also in a large part of 
the Missouri Synod—is that American 
Lutherans are entirely convinced there 
is much they cannot do separately but 
must do together. It is as we face 
great common tasks that we discover 
our unity of faith. 

We Lutherans are quite different 
from other Protestants. Our Christ- 
centered theology results in a different 
type of ethics and of action. But we 
are not different from one another. And 
we cannot share with other Protestants 
the values of our unique insights un- 
til we Lutherans stand together in dem- 
onstrating the truth we confess. 

LUTHERANISM IN Europe is in danger 
of destruction. And there are many | 
who would like to see distinctive Lu- 
theranism disappear over there. These 
people feel that they possess superior 
wisdom regarding this, for they fail 
to appreciate the essential genius of 
Lutheranism. They would like it to 
make way for a miscellaneous sort of 
Protestantism. 

It will take a more positive faith than 
this to meet the spiritual crisis of these 
next years. Men must be wholly con- | 
vinced of what they believe if they are 
to sacrifice for it as heavily as all of us 
must sacrifice now. 
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REVISED STANDARD VERSION 
of THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Now you can read the New Testament in today’s lan- 
guage. All readers of the Bible will find new joy, new 
understanding in New Testament teaching—now trans- 
lated into everyday English. The new Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament combines accuracy of the 
American standard translation with the beauty of lan- 
guage of the King James. Ancient truths endure. Now, 
America’s foremost Bible scholars have seen to it that 
these truths live more realistically to the reader of this 
latest, most comprehensive New Testament translation. 
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Distinctive Gorham Thread Line Series Altar Set is illustrated. 
Simplicity of the modern design of each piece achieves dignity 
and beauty for the altar. Selection from a greater number of 
altar appointments is now possible with the gradual return of 
available materials. These gifts live enduringly in service to 
your church. Special designs submitted upon request. 
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